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Denver... 
truly a Western Market for Western Lambs 


In purchasin?, Zwo Million head of sheep and lambs on the 


r - N \ / - r 
DeN Ve «K 
MAR KE 
MARK E 

last year, or two-thirds of total receipts of fats, feeders, 
and through shipments, packer buyers clearly demon- 


strated that DENVER was the point they wished to buy 
them—and paid more-than-in-line prices to secure. 


a 


Fast train service in and out—most logical point of 
distribution to middle western and Atlantic Coast slaugh- 
ter houses with a minimum of expense to both buyer and 
seller—coupled with the most modern and adequate 
sheep handling facilities, have made the DENVER 
MARKET grow. 
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“WE HAVE BEEN FEEDING 


SURESHEEP NIBS" 


With ranges in poor condition 
all over the West, Suresheep 
Nibs is a real life saver. Here 
are reasons sheepmen like it: 


l. NO WASTE 


Suresheep Nibs won’t roll or scatter even 


2. PROPERLY BALANCED 
FEED 


on steep hillsides or in high wind. They Suresheep Nibs is a concentrated feed. It 


are firm and solid, and so not likely to contains oil meals which provide the cor- 


be trampled into snow or dirt Although rect variety of proteins; grains for energy 


at bal il ls; mill feeds with 
easily digested by sheep, they will not dis- eecllastion ee ee i feeds a 

; necessary, slightly laxative properties; 
solve away in snow. Sperry minerals for bone development 


and protection from diseases. 


PSE) 3. EASY TO HANDLE 
hd N\ Each “Nib” (see sketch at left) is 
y designed so that the sheep can pick it 
up easily. Its rounded corners help 
prevent mouth injury. Packed in 100- 
pound sacks, Suresheep Nibs can easily be 
shifted long distances on the range. Even in 


snow, a man can feed sheep more quickly. 


says E. ¥. WING, 
Gerber, Calif. 


EE 


Sperry Flour Co. 


We have been feeding Sure- 


i r ewes an 
es a a pores drouth. 
ambs 


be ex- 
We have fou cpecpelten the 


feeds. We can highly “—. 
mend Suresheep Nibs as ree 
anced supplemental tee 

aie Yours very truly, 


. WING, 
(Signed) Ss and Wing, 


Gerber, California 


4. MAINTAINS GOOD 
BODY CONDITION 


Ewes must be well fed to provide for 
proper development of unborn lambs. 
They must be strong enough to stand the 
strain of lambing and to provide milk for 
young lambs. Suresheep Nibs furnishes 
all the essentials for keeping the ewes in 
good condition. 


o. ALWAYS THE SAME 


All Suresheep Nibs contain exactly the 
same quantity and quality of nutrients. 
Sperry’s exclusive Products Control pro- 
cess of chemical testing during mixing 
takes care of this. Thanks to Products 
Control each sheep gets just what it needs 
and in the right proportions. 


Copyright, 1937, by Sperry Flour Co. 


Feed—SURESHEERP NIBS 


For Better Lambs and Better Wool 


Commercial Feed Dept., Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, California 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me at once (items checked below): 


Complete, prices on esheep Ni 
val VOSS Hvis Gobo da hho 


Name S LIBRARY 


County : MOSCOW 


IDAHG 


Information on sheep feeding. 
A 10-lb. trial sample of Suresheep Nibs. 
R. F. D. No. 


State 
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Kansas City— 
THE SECOND LARGEST SLAUGHTER POINT IN THE UNITED 


STATES AND THE CENTRAL WESTERN MARKET WITH LARGEST 
AND QUICKEST DISTRIBUTING POWER. 


“The change of ownership privilege” has 
brought new and broader demand, from all 


sections and from some sections not served 


by other markets. 


Since offerings at Kansas City get the full 
benefit of nation-wide demand built around 
best distributing facilities, it is to the advantage 
of every western producer to market in Kan- 
sas City. 


Sell Your Sheep and Lambs at the Center of Demand 
Not on the Edge of It 


The Nation Buys Livestock at Kansas City 
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For Easy Combing-Fast, Protective Shearing 


Tried and Proved Through 


Five Seasons 


The Stewart 5-W Comb is not an experi- 
ment. Thousands have been in regular use 
during the past five seasons. Results show 
it to be 100% successful. Where storm and 
sun make necessary a longer stubble than 
regular combs leave, the Stewart 5-W is 
the comb you need. 





STEWART 5-W Used in the 
West’s Largest Plants 


This protective comb is used exclusively 
in these plants. They include the largest 
in the West. 


J. B. Long Company, Frank Roberts, 

Great Falls, Montana, Rangely, Colorado and 
John G. Taylor Company, Watson, Utah. 

a — poten Co Deseret Live Stock Co., 
Milford, Utah. Weesd Cotes, ‘Wess. 
Coffin Sheep Company, Pitchforth & Jensen, 
Yakima, Washington. Elk Springs, Colorado. 











Made and Guaranteed by 


The Easy Running 
Thick Comb 


Here is the easiest running thick comb ever developed 
Does not slow down the shearing to any consider- 
able extent. Each alternate tooth is shaped exactly 
the same and is the same depth as on a regular 
Stewart comb. The two outside teeth and every other 
tooth between them are about three times as deep 
from top to bottom at the front end. Because of 
the extra depth of these runner-like projections, the 
cutting surface is raised above the skin and a longer 
stubble of wool or mohair is left on the sheep or 
goat. 

The teeth of the 5-W are thin from side to side and 
skillfully pointed the way shearers like them so they 
enter the wool freely. 


Shearers tell us that it is easy to tag with the 5-W 
comb and that because of the shape of the runner-like 
projections on the raised teeth, there is little tendency 
for wool yolk to gather on the lower side or between 
the teeth. The Stewart 5-W is the right solution of 
the old problem of how to keep all the advantages 
of machine shearing and still leave enough wool on 
for proper protection. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 


MAIN FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
5505 Roosevelt Road 
Chicago, Ill. 


47 Years Making 
Quality Products 


WESTERN OFFICE: 
224 S. W. Temple Street 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 























In daily touch with every meat, dairy and i 
consuming city, town, and hamlet in the United States 


ITY consumers cannot eat live cattle, 

hogs, sheep, and calves. Livestock must 
be made into meat before it can be eaten by 
the consumer. 

In order to change livestock into meat, 
many services must be performed. These 
cost money. The number ofservices required 
by consumers is far greater in the United 
States than in Europe. For example, in the 
United States, the hog is separated into 
dozens of different cuts. Bacon, hams, shoul- 
ders, and other cuts are wrapped attractively, 
some in transparent wrappers. The Danish 
hog is cut into twosides and is sent to England 
where it is known as “bacon.” These, along 
with other similar economic factors, explain 
the reasons why the “spread” between what 
consumers pay and producers receive is wider 
in the United States than in Sweden, Den- 
mark, Holland and other European countries. 

In spite of the greater services demanded 
by American consumers, the efficiency in the 


packing business of the United States enables 
it to average to return to producers from 
75 to 85¢ out of every dollar that it receives 
for its meats and by-products. During 1936, 
the money that Swift & Company received 
for its meats, butter, eggs, poultry, cheese, 
hides, glands, sheepskins, and dozens of 
other products and by-products was paid 


‘out as follows: 


76.0 cents went to producers of livestock and other agri- 
cultural products 
10.6 went for Labor (including wages and salaries) 
3.4 went for Transportation 
2 went for Interest 
4.1 went for Supplies 
4.2 went for Rents, Taxes, Refrigeration, Insurance, 
Pensions, Traveling, Telephone, Telegraph, Sta- 
tionery, Depreciation and other expense items 
Balance remaining with Swift & Company: 
1.5 “ Net Earnings 


100 cents 


Swift & Company 


Over a period of years, Swift & Company’s net profits from all sources 
have averaged only a fraction of a cent per pound 
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Organizations Affiliated with the 
National Wool Growers Association 


ARIZONA WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
Phoenix 


A. A. Johns. President 
Jerrie W. Lee. Secretary 








CALIFORNIA WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
595 Mission St., San Francisco 


Frank C. Clarke President 
W. P. Wing. S tary 








COLORADO WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
Fruita 


G. N. Winder. 
W. C. Osborn 


President 
Secretary 








IDAHO WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
Boise 


President 
Secretary 


Merle L. Drake 
M. C. Claar. 








MONTANA WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
Helena 


A. Snyder. 


gE A, President 
Mrs. Kathleen Nielsen 


Secretary 








NEW MEXICO WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
Albuquerque 


Floyd W. Lee. 
Miss Isabel Benson 


President 
Secretary 








OREGON WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
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TEXAS SHEEP AND GOAT RAISERS ASSN. 
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President 
Secretary 


UTAH WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
Salt Lake City 





Roy Hudspeth 
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Ss. M. Jor President 
James A. Hooper. Secretary 


WASHINGTON WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
Yakima 








T. J. Drumheller 
J. F. Sears. 
A, E. Lawson 


President 
Secretary 


Acting Secretary 


WYOMING WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
McKinley 











Thomas Cooper. 
J. B. Wilson 





President 
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Sheep and Wool Affairs at Washington 


Washington, D. C., March 8, 1937 


On February 24 the committee from the National Wool 
Growers Association spent five hours in discussing lamb 
marketing affairs with thirteen representatives of the In- 

stitute of American Meat Packers. Our 
Lamb committee consisted of President Rich, J. 
Marketing B. Wilson, and the writer. We are to meet 

again this month with the packers’ special 
committee on marketing. Discussions relate largely to the 
comparatively low price levels: for dressed lambs in recent 
years and the wide fluctuations in prices for live lambs. 


In Chicago we also discussed with the packers and 
with the committee of the American National Live Stock 
Association, proposed amendments to the Packers and 
Stockyards Act of 1921. A pleasing degree of agreement 
has been reached. Last week we went over the whole subject 
in an exhaustive way with officials of the Department of 
Agriculture and of the American Farm Bureau Federation. 
We expect that a useful bill will be introduced within a 
few days, with good prospects for passage at this session 
of Congress. 


The Senate Committee on Foreign Relations has taken 
no action and held no hearings on the Argentine Sanitary 
Convention. A considerable number of senators seem con- 

tent to let the matter rest. The committee 
Argentine has been occupied with the neutrality law 
Convention 204 is soon to take up the series of peace 

treaties with South American countries 
which resulted from the recent conference at Buenos Aires. 
The issue of empowering the President to appoint new 
Supreme Court justices is overshadowing everything else 
and is likely to result in a great decrease in the amount 
of legislation completed at this session. 


Numerous representatives of farm organizations are 
in conference with agricultural officials to shape legislation 
on the “ever normal granary,” crop insurance, and produc- 

tion control. The insurance measure is before 
Farm the Senate Agricultural Committee, but there 
Bills appears to be difficulty in reaching agreement on 

the other topics. The idea of production control 
and of some type of taxing in connection therewith is by 
no means out of the window. There is some consideration 
for the idea of offering legislation that might be popular 
with farmers and in conflict with Supreme Court ideas of 
constitutionality. This relates to the movement to align 
the farmers back of the President’s plan for changing 
the court. 


The Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act of 1934 has 
been extended until 1940. Twenty-four senators, including 
ten Democrats, voted against extension. There have been 
no announcements of intention to negotiate new trade agree- 


ments, It is rumored that new items may be added to the 
Canadian agreement and negotiations with Great Britain 
are expected to be announced when the air is clearer as 
to the effect of the new neutrality law. 


The situation on priority status for Taylor Act per- 
mits, which was discussed somewhat strenuously in the 
February Wool Grower, has again changed. The announce- 

ment on January 28 of a general priority 
Taylor rule of one year’s use between 1929 and 1934, 
Act in opposition to the position of the local 

boards, had the effect of quieting a trouble- 
some appeal case from Colorado District No. 6. Livingston, 
the appellant from the decision of the Director of Grazing, 
had shown one year’s use of his lands, but the local board 
rule called for two years’ use. It was considered that the 


new rule would admit Livingston to the range over the 
opposition of the board. 


Subsequently, however, the Secretary of the Interior 
approved the recommendation of the district supervisor 
that the two-year rule be reinstated. Other districts have 
made requests for special treatment and exemption from 
the one-year priority rule. 


It is now apparent that section 3 of the Taylor Act 
recognizes prior use to a greater extent than has been sup- 
posed. The Secretary of the Interior considered his priority 
rule to be consistent with the law as a means of distinguish- 
ing between applicants in the preferred classes whose total 
claims for grazing are in excess of the resources of the 
district. Then, if a one-year priority rule is legal, so would 
be a rule for any other number of years. And so in the slow 
course of time and administrative experiments, the opera- 
tion of the Taylor Act may come closer than it has been 
to what was originally expected. 


There has been no action on the bill to amend the 
law so as to compel the creation, and establish the perma- 
nency, for advisory purposes, of the same local boards 
that are now functioning under the general provisions of 
the law. 


The annual meeting of the directors of Associated Wool 
Industries will be held in New York on March 10. At that 
time Mr. Wilson and I expect to see whether agreement 

can be reached with manufacturers on a 
Fabric bill for labeling of fabrics and garments to 
Labeling show the content of rayon or cotton. The 
report on this question, as approved by 
the last convention, favors early action on a plan of label- 
ing to show use of other fibers in wool fabrics,leaving the 
shoddy question in abeyance for the present at least. 

F. R. Marshall 





Additional Money for 
Wool Marketing Probe 


HE Senate Committee on Con- 

tingent Expenses has approved a 
request for an additional appropriation 
of $10,000 for the investigation of 
wool marketing. No time has been 
announced for hearings before the 
committee. It is understood that the 
auditing of books of wool concerns is 
about finished but the auditor’s report 
is not yet ready for submission to the 
committee. 

A request has been made of the 
Senate Committee on Investigation of 
Wool Marketing to study the effect 
upon growers of futures transactions 
on the Wool Top Exchange. 





Livestock and Farm 
Organizations Present 
Opposition to Argentine 
Sanitary Convention 


Bi Boven letter printed below was sub- 
mitted to the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations on February 9, 
1937, as an expression of the position 
taken by the leading livestock and 
farm organizations in the country on 
the Argentine Sanitary Convention. It 
carried the signatures of representa- 
tives of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the American National 
Live Stock Association, Farmers Edu- 
cational and Cooperative Union of 
America, National Cooperative Coun- 
cil, National Cooperative Milk Produ- 
cers Federation, National Grange, Na- 
tional Live Stock Marketing Associ- 
ation, National Dairy Union, and the 
National Wool Growers Association. 


Washington, D. C. 
February 9, 1937 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 
SENATE FOREIGN RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE 


For almost a year and a half there has 
been pending before your committee an 
agreement signed by the Diplomatic Offi- 
cials of this country and Argentina and 
known as the Argentine Sanitary Conven- 
tion. The undersigned, who are the offi- 
cial representatives of the major national 
livestock, farm and dairy organizations of 


this country, take this opportunity of com- 
mending you on having so far taken no 
action to ratify this agreement and to urge 
that you maintain that position with respect 
to this very important matter. 

We feel sure that it is correct to say 
that every livestock producer in this country 
is bitterly opposed to any modification of 
the existing quarantine against imports from 
countries where foot-and-mouth disease is 
known to exist. Many of them have had 
costly experience with this treacherous dis- 
ease in the outbreaks which occurred in this 
country in 1914, 1924, 1925 and 1929. That 
the quarantine has served the industry well 
is clearly shown from the fact that since 
it was made rigid on January 1, 1927, 
there has been only one minor outbreak in 
this country. 

It is claimed that the ratification of the 
Argentine Sanitary Convention would only 
permit imports of a relatively small amount 
of lamb and mutton from the southern por- 
tion of Patagonia. There is no such limi- 
tation expressed in the document as it pends 
before you. We call your attention particu- 
larly to the final sentence in Article III, 
reading as follows: 


“Neither Contracting Party may pro- 
hibit the importation of animal or plant 
products originating in and coming from 
territories or zones of the other country 
which the importing country finds to be 
free from animal or plant diseases or 
insect pests or from exposure to such 
diseases or pests, for the reason that such 
diseases or pests exist in other territories 
or zones of the other country.” 


Under this provision it would be mandatory 
upon Dr. Mohler to permit importations 
from a zone or territory which his agents 
found to be temporarily free from disease 
or exposure thereto. 

We do not charge that foot-and-mouth 
disease exists at all times in all sections of 
the Argentine. Instead, it is a well-known 
fact that the outbreaks are more or less 
intermittent and that certain sections of 
that country are free of disease for a period 
of several months at a time. During such 
a period it would be possible for all infected 
animals to be removed as disposed of, and 
it would be impossible for our official agents 
to find any trace of the disease. That would 
not mean that dormant germs did not exist 
in the area, because on page 77 of Depart- 
ment Circular 400, issued in December, 
1926, it is shown that the disease reappeared 
on the Jacobs Ranch in Texas (just south 
of Houston), in 1925, 283 days after the 
last infected animal was killed the previous 
year. In Merced County, California, at 
about the same time, the virus remained alive 
345 days, according to the same authority. 

Foot-and-mouth disease exists today in 
more than sixty countries of the world. 
The major livestock-producing countries of 
the world which are free from this disease 
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can be counted upon the fingers of your 
hands. If the Argentine Sanitary Conyen. 
tion should be ratified, even though its pro- 
visions were not immediately available to ,|| 
other countries of the world with which w- 
have most-favored- nation agreements (and 
so far as we know there has been no off. 
cial determination of this matter), a dan. 
gerous precedent would be established and 
all the other infected countries, equally 
sensitive as is the Argentine, would imme. 
diately press for ratification of similar agree. 
ments. Inevitably we would import the dis. 
ease sooner or later. 

In much of the publicity which has been 
issued by the State Department, dealing 
with this proposed pact, it has been stated 
that the ‘only possible effect would be the 
importation of lamb or mutton from Paty. 
gonia, coupled with the assurance that there 
is not and never has been foot-and-mouth 
disease in Patagonia. Patagonia is a rather 
loosely defined region, but, during the time 
that this agreement has been pending before 
you, rather careful study has been made as 
to just what is Patagonia, and we find that 
most authorities agree that Patagonia con- 
sists of the territories of Rio Negro, Nev- 
quen, Chubut and Santa Cruz. 

The records in the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry show that there were outbreaks of 
foot-and-mouth disease, reported late in 
1935 in the official monthly bulletins of the 
Argentine Government, both in the pro- 
vinces of Neuquen and Rio Negro, the two 
northernmost provinces in Patagonia. It \s 
significant to note, however, that the last 
monthly bulletin on file in the Bureau of 
Animal Industry containing such official Ar- 
gentine reports is dated January, 1936. For 
some reason, a whole year has elapsed during 
which these official monthly bulletins have 
been suppressed. Furthermore, these same 
bulletins show that the provinces of Mer- 
doza, La Pampa and Buenos Aires, which 
join Patagonia on the north and northeast, 
all have had recent outbreaks of foot-and- 
mouth disease. 

You might be interested in what the 
people of the Argentine expect of this 
treaty. On January 9, 1937, the “Nationil 
Provisioner” of Chicago, had the following 
to say on this subject, based on an article 
appearing in “La Res,” an Argentine live- 
stock journal: 

“Argentina’s hopes of exporting meat 
to the United States have been consider- 
ably strengthened by recent develop- 
ments, according to ‘La Res,’ Argentine 
meat magazine. The statement of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt at Buenos Aires, in which 
he advocated ratification of the proposed 
United States-Argentine Sanitary Con- 
vention, was especially welcome. * * * 
Relaxation of American restrictions 
would be justified, from the point of 
view of the American consuming public 
in the eastern industrial zones, accord- 


ing to ‘La Res’. 





March, 1937 


Perhaps no country in the world has spent 
the tremendous sums of money to eradicate 
disease that our government has spent, and 
certainly no country boasts a bureau of 
animal industry so efficient as ours. The 
campaign to eradicate tuberculosis is near- 
ing a close and already the dairy industry 
is pointing out that, for the protection of 
the American people, importations of dairy 
products should be denied from countries 
which do not comply with the same stand- 
ards that we have set up in this country. 
That rule should likewise apply in the matter 
at issue here. It should be our charge to 
se that any country seeking access to our 
markets with their animal products should 
comply with the same animal health stand- 
ards which are enforced in this country and 
obligatory upon our domestic livestock pro- 
ducers. 

We attach hereto a brief statement which 
lists some of the major objections which 
the livestock industry of this country hold 
to the ratification of the Argentine Sanitary 
Convention. A short explanatory paragraph 
is given in each instance. 

We also attach hereto Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 666, issued by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, which gives in concrete 
form the essential facts in regard to foot- 
and-mouth disease, the condition existing in 
foreign countries, a brief history of the 
outbreaks in the United States from 1870 
down to date, a recital of the origin of the 
infections, and a summary of the methods 
used in this country to eradicate the disease. 

We wish to call your attention to the 
fact that in the year 1935, 28.2 per cent of 
farmers’ cash income in this country came 
from meat animals, and another 19.3 per 
cent from dairy products; also that the 
meat-packing industry is one of the great- 
est in the entire country and, indeed, in 
the whole world. 

We urge your careful consideration of 
the material submitted and your continued 
Opposition to any change in the existing 
quarantine. 

Respectfully submitted, 

American Farm Bureau Federation, 
By Chester H. Gray, Washington 
Representative 

American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, By F. E. Mollin, Secretary 

Farmers Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America, By E. H. Ever- 
son, President 

National Cooperative Council, By 
Robin Hood, Secretary-Treasurer 

National Cooperative Milk Produc- 
ers’ Federation, By Charles W. 
Holman, Secretary 

National Grange, By Fred Brenck- 
man, Washington Representative 

National Live Stock Marketing Asso- 
ciation, By P. O. Wilson, Secretary 

National Wool Growers Association, 
By F. R. Marshall, Secretary 

National Dairy Union, By A. M. 
Loomis, Secretary 


Decision in Denver 


Yardage Case 


HE Secretary of Agriculture an- 

nounced his findings in the Den- 
ver stockyard rate investigation con- 
ducted under the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act of 1921 on February 17 of 
this year. It ordered reduced charges 
for that market as shown in the table 
to become effective on March 19, 1937. 
On March 10, however, the stockyard 
company filed suit to set aside the 
Secretary’s ruling and obtained an in- 
junction against the enforcement of 
the new rates. As in previous similar 
cases, the difference in the prescribed 
and prevailing rates is to be impounded 
and returned to shippers if the Sec- 
retary’s decision is finally upheld by 
the courts. 








RAIL 
Pre- 
vailing 
Rates 


DRIVE-INS 


Pre- Pre- 
scribed vailing 
Rates Rates 


Ca 35 35 .40 
Cave... 20 25 a wee 
ie... 32 12 14 .14 
Sheep 071% .08 -10 .10 


(All rates in cents per head.) 
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In arriving at the rates for the Den- 
ver market, the Secretary allowed a 
614 per cent return on a total property 
valuation of $2,792,700. The rate of 
return set up by the Secretary in some 
previous stockyards cases has been 
around 7 per cent, which representa- 
tives of the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation have insisted was too high 
when compared with the yields from 
other kinds of investments at the pres- 
ent time. In the present order, the 
Secretary held that “the low yield pro- 
curable on investments, and the opinion 
of at least one of the witnesses that 
the yields would continue low for a 
number of years, lead to the conclu- 
sion that respondent is entitled to 
charge rates which will yield an av- 
erage rate of return of 614 per cent.” 

The total valuation of the yards 
property, $2,792,700, does not include 
the land, buildings and equipment used 
in connection with the National West- 
ern Stock Show, and deficits from the 
operation of the show were not set up 
as a proper expense of the company 


in connection with its yardage service. 
In this connection the Secretary found: 


The stock show is a community enter- 
prise. In such an enterprise respondent may 
be expected to have a keen interest and to 
make a reasonable contribution towards its 
success. That it does make such a contri- 
bution in the form of services rendered 
without compensation is amply supported 
by the evidence. The expenses incident to 
such services automatically go into the 
rates paid by the general shipping public. 
But to assume that it is the responsibility of 
respondent to underwrite all deficits in- 
curred by the Stock Show Association and 
to pass these on to shippers in the form of 
regular stockyard rates is to pass on to the 
public in rates an amount which in justice 
it ought not to pay. Moreover, to assume 
that the activities of the Stock Show As- 
sociation are a stockyard service and to 
include the value of the association’s prop- 
erty in the rate base necessitates that the 
Secretary of Agriculture assume respon- 
sibility for determining the reasonableness 
of the general entrance fees, the price of 
reserved seat tickets, the charges made for 
concessions during show week, and the ren- 
tals for various activities held occasionally 
throughout the year. I cannot believe that 
Congress intended that regulation under 
the Packers and Stockyards Act should ex- 
tend so far. 

The Secretary also refused to in- 
clude in “respondent’s used and use- 
ful property the land and facilities 
used by it in the unloading and load- 
ing of livestock and to allow a return 
on the value of such land and facil- 


ities,” because it would amount to the 
levying of a stockyard charge on the 
shipping public which it had already 
paid in the form of railroad rates. 
This finding was based on a ruling of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that the services of unloading and load- 
ing livestock from and into cars is a 
common carrier service. 


The procedure in which the Sec- 
retary has just issued his order com- 
menced in November, 1934. Previous- 
ly, lower yardage rates had been 
ordered for the Denver market, but 
the stockyards company appealed 
from the Secretary’s order and in 
May, 1932, the three-judge federal 
court reversed the Secretary’s action 
on some points at issue and instead of 
appealing from this decision, the Sec- 
retary instituted new proceedings, in 
which his order has just been given. 





Moisture Record for the Winter Months 
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Precipitation on Western Live. 
stock Ranges during December, 
1936, and January and Febry. 
ary, 1937, with Departures from 
Normal for Three Months and for 


Six Months (In Inches) 














HE area on the accompanying 

chart having less than half the 
normal moisture in the past three 
months is smaller than it has been in 
any quarter for more than a year, 
though nearly half the map shows less 
than normal precipitation for the win- 
ter months. A compensating distribu- 
tion appears, however, the area having 
the heaviest autumn precipitation (the 
Texas Southwest) being approximately 
the region with the least the past win- 
ter, while the area with the greatest 
excesses the past three months (the 
southern parts of California and 
Nevada) has been fairly dry for some 
time previous. Fairly generous excesses 
of moisture have come the past winter 
also to much of Nevada, Utah, south- 


ern Idaho, western Wyoming and west- 
ern Colorado. Conditions are not very 
good, considering the winter’s precipi- 
tation, in much of eastern Oregon, 
southeastern Washington, and the en- 
tire Rocky Mountain eastern slope re- 
gion, from Canada to Mexico, the 
Texas Southwest being much the driest 
of all. The distribution of the moisture 
through the winter months, in the wet- 
ter regions, was fairly equable, espe- 
cially in December and February. It 
is also noted that in the drier regions, 
all three months were deficient in mois- 
ture as a rule. However, in the north- 
ern Great Plains and eastern slope 
areas, north of Colorado, February was 
quite dry. 
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Excess (+), or 
Deficiency (—) 
) 


3 Months 
Excess (-+-), or 


Deficiency ( 
6 Months 














Washington— 
Seattle 
Spokane 
Walla Walla .... 

Oregon— 
Portland 
Baker City 
Roseburg 

California— 
Redding 
San Francisco... 
Fresno 
Los Angeles .... 

Nevada— 
Winnemucca .... 
Reno 
Tonopah 

Arizona— 
Phoenix 
Flagstaff 

New Mexico— 
Santa Fe 
Roswell 

Texas— 

Amarillo 
Abilene 
Del Rio 
El Paso 
San Angelo 

Montana— 


+0.35 —5.96 
—0.52 —2.68 
—1.94 —5.47 


+1.96 —7.03 
—1.77 —4.11 
—1.67 —8,99 


—2.31 —9.36 
—1.32 —4.4 
+2.93 +3.77 
+7.69 +6.97 


+0.81 +0.33 
+1.40 +0.49 
+1.12 +1.84 


+0.13 
+1.79 


—0.15 +0.70 
—1.29 +0.05 


—0.67 +0.01 
—1.61 +2.20 
—1.08 —2.03 
—0.44 +2.17 
—1.31+23.00 


—0.59 —1.34 

Kalispell 

Havre 

Miles (City 

Williston, N. D. 
Idaho— 

Boise 

Pocatello 
Utah— 

Salt Lake City.. 

Fillmore 

Castle Dale 

Monticello 

Modena 
Wyoming— 

Yellowstone 

Sheridan 

Lander 


Rapid City, S.D. 

No. Platte, Neb. 
Colorado— 

Denver 

Pueblo 

Grand Junction 
Dodge City, Kan. 
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6 Months 


Around the Range Country 
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The notes on weather conditions, 
appearing under the names of the 
yarious states in Around the Range 
Country, are furnished by J. Cecil 
Alter of the U. S. Weather Bureau 
and based upon reports and publica- 
tions for the month of February. 


The Wool Grower welcomes and de- 
sires communications from interested 
readers in any part of the country for 
this department of the Wool Grower 
and also invites comment and opin- 
jons upon questions relating to the 
sheep industry and of importance and 
significance to wool growers. 











WYOMING 


Two or three spells of cold weather 
came, with subzero temperatures for 
several days, especially over the middle 
and northern portions. Precipitation 
occurred occasionally, improving mois- 
ture supplies in most sections, though 
the snow was unevenly distributed, 
first deep in the southwest, and later, 
deep over the northeast. The south- 
eastern portion still needs moisture, 
where wind erosion has done some farm 
damage. Livestock have done fairly 
well, as they have had plenty of feed. 
Deep snow covered the middle and 
northern counties at times. 


Rock Springs 


The first part of February was quite 
severe, but the last four days it has 
been quite nice. Now (the 26th) it is 
snowing again and it looks like more 
winter. The month as a whole was 
about average, although we have a lit- 
tle more snow this year. No unusual 
losses have been reported in this sec- 
tion. 

More feeding has been necessary this 
winter and alfalfa hay, delivered here, 
is running from $15 to $17 a ton. 

Costs of supplies seem to be about 
25 per cent higher and wages are being 
raised also. We pay 8 per cent for bor- 
towed money. 

I believe coyotes are getting a little 
more numerous in most parts of this 
territory, at least they seem to be work- 
ng on the sheep more, especially in 


certain localities. The Biological Sur- 
vey is getting more coyotes now, but 
the price of furs has caused several 
private trappers to lay off and without 
their aid, it seems to be too big a job 
for the Survey. Most of the sheepmen 
around here seem to think the best 
solution would be a good national boun- 
ty, which would cause more hunters to 
work on the coyotes during denning 
season. We have always had money 
appropriated by the state for a bounty, 
but it doesn’t seem to last very long for 
some reason or other. 
S. A. Megeath 


Douglas 

February weather has been fair, just 
about like that month in 1935. Winter 
losses have been about normal, to date 
(March 1), but there will probably 
be a heavy loss in lambs this spring 
from coyotes. 

A smaller number of range sheep 
have been fed this winter; hay in the 
stack is priced at $10 to $12. About the 
usual number of ewes are bred to lamb 
this spring. 

Camp supplies are costing us much 
more than a year ago. 

Eight per cent is the interest rate 
on borrowed money. 

Rhea Tillard 


Midwest 

Feed has been scarce, the weather 
cold and lots of supplemental feeding 
necessary during the past two months. 
We have fewer sheep than a year ago, 
but more feeding has been done. No 
hay is for sale (March 1), but last fall 
it could be bought in the stack at $12.50 
to $15 a ton. 

Our ewe bands are short by ten per 
cent of the number bred to lamb a year 
ago. Fewer ewe lambs were kept last 
fall. 

There is more liquidation of sheep 
outfits by creditors now than I have 
ever known. The prevailing interest 
rates for sheep loans are 7 to 8 per 
cent from the banks and 5% per cent 
from the P.C.A. 

Some 1937 fine wools have been con- 


tracted at 30 cents and crossbreds at 
33 cents. X. 


MONTANA 


The first and last weeks brought 
some subzero temperatures, with 
stormy weather, but most of the month 
was normal or mild, favoring livestock. 
However, deep snows continued to 
hamper range stuff east of the main 
range much of the month. Feeding has 
been rather heavy in places, and feed 
supplies are generally getting low, 
though open ranges are affording a 
small amount of forage. Some sheep 
losses occurred as a result of snow- 
bound herds being beyond reach of 
vehicles with feed. Farm lambing is 
under way with average results. Most 
livestock are in fair to good condition. 


Regina 

The weather was bad during Feb- 
ruary and no range was available; it 
was the worst February in fact that 
we have had in a number of years. 
There isn’t any hay for sale, but last 
fall the selling price was $15 a ton. 

About half as many ewes are bred 
to lamb here this spring, but the winter 
toll so far has not been so heavy as it 
was last year. 

Wool growers are paying 5 per cent 
for money borrowed from the P.C.A. 
and 8 per cent at the regular banks. 
The latter are increasing the extent of 
their loans to sheepmen. 

Supplies of all kinds are about 10 per 
cent higher than they were a year ago. 
Coyotes also are on the increase. 

Herman Krumwiede 


Alder 

We are enjoying mild, thawing days 
at present (March 5), after almost two 
months of extreme cold, windy and 
stormy weather. Stock are in fair to 
excellent condition for the most part 
in spite of the cold weather, but it 
took an abundance of feed during Jan- 
uary to hold them in flesh. 

Most of the formerly “open range” 
in Beaverhead and Madison counties 
is leased under section 15 of the Tay- 
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lor Grazing Act and the cost runs 
from 114 to 21% cents an acre for a 
year. A lot of it has been illogically 
allotted, but perhaps in time the situ- 
ation will be worked out satisfactorily. 

Coyotes are plentiful and the Bio- 
logical Survey is not much help in their 
control. Personally, I would like to 
see a good stiff bounty on them in 
summer and a small one in the winter 
when the fur is good. If the Biological 
Survey is going to be of any material 
benefit they should change their policy 
of control to one of extermination. It 
is imperative that the stockmen through 
their associations and individually be- 
gin a program of counter-propaganda 
and education in order to off-set the 
harmful, absurd and false propaganda 
being spread by some of the various 
conservation groups, or else they will 
find themselves’ gradually forced 
against the wall. Every stockman 
should join the local sportsmen’s asso- 
ciation for balance, and influence the 
adoption of sane policies. 

S. E. Whitworth 


IDAHO 


A few cold spells of short duration 
occurred, but much of the month was 
seasonal or quite mild, melting much 
of the lower snow. Rain occurred oc- 
casionally in moderate amounts at low- 
er elevations, and snow higher on the 
mountains. It was not a severe month 
on livestock as feed has been on hand 
in sufficient quantities. All highways 
at the greater elevations were blocked 
occasionally by snow. Some lambing 
was reported, with good results. Live- 
stock are mostly in good condition. 


Hailey 

There is more feed than needed in 
this section and a good deal of hay will 
be carried over. Weather has been 
ideal since the first of February. Gen- 
erally, conditions during February have 
been about the same as in recent pre- 
vious years, but with more feed. Over 
the state as a whole, more range sheep 
have been getting feed than last year, 
but all the sheepmen have all the hay 
they need and are not buying any now; 
$6 a ton (8-foot measurement) is the 
quoted price (February 25). 





I believe the replacement ewes pur- 
chased last fall will increase the total 
number bred to lamb this spring above 
that of a year ago. Losses this winter 
have been below normal. There seems 
to be less disease among the sheep this 
spring than we have had for several 
years. 

Costs of supplies are 10 to 15 per 
cent higher than a year ago, and while 
wages are the same now as six months 
ago, they are about $10 more than 
last year. 

Interest rates vary from 5 to 8 per 
cent. Some sheepmen feel they would 
rather pay a bank 7 per cent interest 
and get a loan when they want it with- 
out any additional expense, than to 
wait from six to eight weeks to close a 
P.C.A. loan, pay all the incidental ex- 
penses and make several trips to the 
loaning agency—all of which costs 
more than the extra 2 per cent. 

Coyotes are getting a little more 


troublesome from year to year. 
N.H.H. 


Idaho Falls 


Practically all sheep in this locality 
have been on hay during February. 
With snow in the valley above the 
average depth and temperatures sev- 
eral degrees colder, it has taken more 
feed than usual. The average price of 
hay is $7 a ton. Winter losses have 
been about average so far, but I believe 
the general condition of the sheep is a 
little below normal for this time of the 
year. Breeding bands are about 5 per 
cent larger than a year ago. 

Money can be borrowed at from 6 to 
8 per cent interest, and it is a little 
easier to obtain loans from banks than 
it has been. 

Supplies are up about 20 per cent in 
price. 

The coyote situation is about the 
same; quite a number are being taken 
by the hunters, but the supply is al- 
ways plentiful. 

A. L. Orme 


WASHINGTON 


Rainy weather prevailed in the west, 
and snowy weather in the east, amounts 
of precipitation being ample every- 
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where, and of too great frequency for 
the best livestock interests. Snow 
blockades occurred on highways and 
railways, and hampered work with liye. 
stock in middle and eastern sections, 
though some of the warmer wheat land 
in the southeast is becoming bare. 
Heavy livestock feeding has beep 
necessary most of the time, but live. 
stock are generally in satisfactory 
shape. 


Kalama 


Sheep in this locality are run ip 
small flocks on the farms. We have had 
an exceptionally hard winter. Alfalfa 
hay is $21 a ton (baled and delivered). 

Lambing is now (February 24) in 
full swing, with about as many ewes as 
a year ago on hand. 

Coyotes and cats are on tlie decrease 
as quite a few local hunters are at work. 

Local banks are charging 8 and 10 
per cent for loans on shee}). Running 
expenses are somewhat higher than last 
year. 

Fred L. Konkle 


Goldendale 


The ground has been covered with 
snow since Christmas Day. |. have been 
in the sheep business for 20 years and 
this is the longest period I ever re- 
member with the ground so covered. | 
think about the usual number of range 
sheep are getting feed this winter. 
Alfalfa hay, f.o.b. at the feeding place, 
is $20 to $21 a ton; bundle wheat is 
$16. As nearly as I know, losses to 
date (February 28) are very small 
However, winter is still with us and 
hay prices increasing; if the pocket 
book holds out, we may get by witb 
comparatively small losses. About the 
same number of ewes will lamb this 
spring as in 1936. 

It is costing us about one third more 
for supplies this year than last; wages 
were advanced last July. 

I do not know much about the a 
titude of the regular banks toward 
sheep loans, as I deal with the P.C.A; 
interest rates range from 6 to & pe 
cent. 

Coyotes are getting more numerous 
every year. 


A. C. Vincent 
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Worch, 1937 


OREGON 


Much cold weather occurred, and 
shile many mild days were reported, 
the month averaged colder than nor- 
nal in most sections. Frequent rains of 
generous amounts occurred in the west- 
em portion, while snows occurred in 
he mountains and farther east, hind- 
wing traffic and livestock movement 
at times. Very little growth has occur- 
red, as show Covers much of the coun- 
try, though there is ample moisture 
where there is no snow. Livestock have 
required full feeding most of the time 
in most sections, as there has been lit- 
le forage available. 


Pilot Rock 

All sheep are being fed (February 
6). Weather conditions have been 
very severe, the worst snow drifts in 
20 years or more. Nearly all the hay 
was bought by January 15, at $10 a 
ton. 

About the same number of ewes are 
bred to lamb this spring as in 1936. 

There are not many coyotes on my 
range as there is a private trapper 
working there. 

I know of no forced liquidations in 
this section. Money can be obtained at 
6 per cent. 

A. W. Rugg 


Keating 

All stock has been fed in this lo- 
cality during February—the month has 
been one of the nastiest and severest 
on record. Winter losses, as far as I 
can see, are about as usual. The lamb- 
ing loss of ewes, I believe, is less in 
cold weather because of less danger of 
infection, About the same number of 
ewes are lambing this spring as a year 
ago. 

The P.C.A. is loaning money at 5 
per cent; banks are charging all the 
way from 4 to 8 per cent, depending 
on who wants to borrow the money. 
Every time two sheepmen get together 
now, usually a third one shows up, only 
he is a representative of one of the 
big banking chains. 

Supply costs are up. When a sheep- 
} man walks into a store and the mer- 
chant begins telling him how good wool 
's, look out—an extraction process is 


just starting, with the merchant as the 
chief extractor. 

If there were any profit in raising 
coyotes, the state of Oregon and Baker 
County in particular could balance Mr. 
Roosevelt’s budget in one season. 

I. D. Staggs 


Pilot Rock 


All stock is on feed (March 1). 
There has been a lot of snow accom- 
panied by wind, resulting in heavy 
drifts, which should give plenty of 
run-off water for range irrigation. At 
this date the weather is breaking; it 
is nice and warm and the grass is start- 
ing. Alfalfa hay has sold from $10 
to $14 in the stack; good quality al- 
falfa is very scarce now. 

Winter losses have been about 40 
per cent below those of last year, as 
the snow has made good feeding wea- 
ther. 

In this locality about the same num- 
ber of ewes are bred to lamb this spring 
as in 1936. 

Costs of supplies have increased 
from every angle, probably 10 to 15 
per cent on an average. I do not be- 
lieve there is much of an increase in 
the loans to sheepmen from the regu- 
lar banks, but they would be glad to 
extend credit to the very best outfits. 
Most wool growers are paying 5 per 
cent interest on borrowed money. 

I believe that in counties where co- 
operation and funds have been given 
the Biological Survey, coyotes are held 
down in good shape. More attention 
should be given this question by sheep- 
men, The Survey can keep them down 
but it costs money. 

W. Percy Folsom 


CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures were near or below 
normal the first two weeks, but it was 
appreciably warmer the rest of the 
month, favoring‘ vegetation growth at 


.the lower levels in the warmer regions. 


Rains occurred occasionally, in goodly 
amounts as a rule, giving ample mois- 
ture supplies in most sections, except- 
ing only the far southeastern portion. 
Grass and cover crops have made a 
good start, but it is rather late and 
livestock have needed forage in some 
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sections. A few losses occurred in the 
northern portion as a result of feed 
shortages and cold weather. 


Winters 

This has been the hardest winter on 
livestock in northern California in 20 
years. Losses in ewes and new-born 
lambs have been heavy and feeding ex- 
pense has been high. There was plenty 
of moisture during February and green 
feed is commencing to grow slowly 
(March 1), but feed conditions gener- 
ally are at least 50 per cent below 
the average for this season of the year. 
All the range sheep have had to be fed 
a much longer period than usual. Baled 
hay is costing us $30 per ton. Proba- 
bly more hay and concentrates have 
been fed this winter than during the 
past ten years combined. About the 
usual number of ewes were bred to 
lamb this season, but the winter’s 
mortality has been much greater than 
in 1936, 

There has been no material increase 
in the extent of loans to sheepmen 
from the banks; most of the financing 
here is through the government agen- 
cies, which charge 5 per cent interest. 

Supplies are costing us from 5 to 10 
per cent more than a year ago. 

Coyotes are less numerous due to ex- 
cellent work of county trappers. 

H. E. Fenn 


Bakersfield 

January was a cold, wet month; more 
rain than in previous last two years 
for that month and much colder 
weather. The average amount of hay is 
being fed, but more grain than usual. 
Hay in the stack is priced at $11.50 to 
$15.50. The number of ewes bred to 
lamb this season was 6 per cent below 
that of last year. 

The prevailing interest rate is 6 per 
cent. 

Due to snow and colder weather, I 
think, coyotes are much more trouble- 
some than they were a year ago. 

Thomas Echenique 


NEVADA 


Excepting a few cold spells, lasting 
only a few days at a time, the month 
was pleasant enough, with some mild 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Conservation and Sheep 


HALLENGING a recent declara- 

tion, credited by the press to Dr. 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, president of Stan- 
ford University, to the effect that the 
future safety of California depends 
largely on the removal of sheep from 
its mountain areas, Mr, F. A. Ellen- 
wood, honorary president of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, has 
made the following statement (orig- 
inally printed in the Red Bluff, Cali- 
fornia, Daily News): 


In a recent issue of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, presi- 
dent of Stanford University, speaking be- 
fore a luncheon club in San Francisco was 
quoted as follows: 


“The safety of California depends on 
the water supply, which in turn depends 
on keeping snow in mountains as long as 
possible. Vegetation holds back the snow 
and sheep destroy vegetation. 

“There is enough mutton, wool and 
lamb in the world without our raising sheep 
in California’s mountains. Babylon did not 
fall because it was a sinful city. If all sin- 
ful cities fell, some of us would have to 
move. No Babylon fell because they sent 
too many goats and sheep into the hills.” 

We are heartily in accord with the first 
statement that, “the safety of California 
depends on the water supply which in turn 
depends on keeping snow in the mountains 
as long as possible.” But in stating that 
“vegetation holds back the snow,” we can- 
not agree. Nor is such statement borne 
out by facts, if anyone will take the trouble 
to investigate. Go up into the mountains 
about July 1st and we find where the ground 
is all covered with brush vegetation. The 
snow has melted and gone. But where there 
is no brush, we find solid banks of snow 
many feet deep, slowly melting and furn- 
ishing water for the streams until late in 
summer and fall. 

The reason for this is the fact that snow 
makes a solid pack where brush does not 
interfere, whereas when snow falls on brush- 
covered areas, the air circulates through the 
brush, causing the snow to melt much 
sooner; therefore causing a greater run-off 
of water in the spring and early summer 
when we have a surplus of water. Anyone 
can prove this statement by observing the 
surface of the ground where snow banks 
remain and where snow has melted. 

The next statement, “sheep destroy vege- 
tation,” can best be answered by self-evi- 
dent facts. Many of our ranges where sheep 
have been grazing continuously for 50 years 
are better now than they were many years 
ago. Many farmers in all sections of the 
United States keep sheep on their farms, not 
for any profit they expect to make, but 
solely for increasing the fertility of the soil, 


which means more vegetation. Many of our 
former ranges used continuously for many 
years are now so densely covered by brush 
vegetation that they have been abandoned 
altogether by livestock, and many by wild 
game as well. 


This increased brush vegetation, caused by 
a fire prevention policy, is doing exactly 
opposite to the claims of the so-called con- 
servationists. Instead of conserving water, 
it absorbs the moisture and decreases the 
stream-flow instead of increasing it. This 
statement is proven first by common sense, 
secondly, by engineers in actual tests. **** 


The next statement, “there is enough 
mutton, wool and lamb in the world with- 
out our raising sheep in California’s moun- 
tains,” may be true, but it would also be 
true that there are enough oranges, lemons, 
almonds and olives produced in the world 
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without any need for them being produced 
in California; that there is enough beef 
produced in South America so that beef 
production is unnecessary in California; and 
that there are enough vegetable fats pro. 
duced in the world to make such fats and 
animal fat production unnecessary in C,lj. 
fornia. We believe, and I feel sure that Dr. 
Wilbur does also, in protecting these jn. 
dustries for the general welfare of the 
United States of America. This being a fact, 
then it is more important to consider the 
welfare of the sheep industry from a pre. 
paredness standpoint, if from no other, Ip 
case of war wool is as necessary as powder, 
battleships, and what not for which we 
spend millions annually. In case of war 
should this country become dependent else. 
where for its wool supply, we are defeated, 
So from this standpoint the sheep industry 
deserves every consideration. 








Unique Ram’s Horn Gift to 
Association 
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The carved sea serpent shown above had its beginning as a ram’s horn. 
While on a recent trip abroad, Mr. L. F. Swift found this unique handling of 
a sheep’s horn in a German shop, purchased it, and through representatives 
of the Swift Company presented it to the National Wool Growers Association 
during the recent convention at Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

The pleased group around the sea serpent are: Back, left to right, Mr. 
Paul Smith, vice president of Swift and Company, Mr. R. C. Rich, president 
of the National Wool Growers Association; front, left to right, Secretary Marshall 
of the National Association and Mr. F. M. Simpson of Swift’s Agricultural 


Research Department. 


Mr. L. F. Swift retired from active connection with Swift and Company five 
years ago, but apparently retains an interest in the sheepmen. 





Bighead in Sheep Caused by 


Plant Poisoning 


By A. B. Clawson, Physiologist, and W. T. Huffman, Assistant 
Veterinarian, U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry. 


IS preceding numbers of the National 
Wool Grower it was stated certain 
plants are to be found associated with 
the many areas throughout the inter- 
mountain states (see Fig. 1), on which 
bighead in sheep causes serious losses. 
In the National Wool Grower for Janu- 
ary, 1935, these plants were spoken of 
as coal-oil weed, more commonly called 
coal-oil brush, and spineless horsebrush, 
two plants that are closely related and 
although on the ranges they sometimes 
appear very different, they have flow- 
ers and fruits that closely resemble 
each other. The general similarity of 
these two plants can be seen in figures 
2 and 3. In this journal for January, 
1936, the results of a few feeding ex- 
periments were reported and it was 
shown that some of the sheep fed the 
plants developed typical cases of big- 
head, It was furthermore pointed out 
that while a number of the animals that 
had been fed the brush died without 
there being any evidence of swelling 
about the head, the effects on the in- 
ternal organs of the body were identi- 
cal with those in many similar cases 
that occurred on the range. 


Feeding Experiments in 1936 

Following the publication of the lat- 
ter article, or in April and May, 1936, 
and at a time when cases usually ap- 
pear on the Utah ranges, several addi- 
tional feeding experiments were made 
with the plant called coal-oil brush. 
This is the species known to botanists 
as Tetradymia glabrata, and by some as 
little-leaf horsebrush. The results of 
these feedings fully confirmed the 
former conclusions regarding its con- 
nection with the sheep disease. They 
also added considerably to what had 
Previously been known about the effects 
of the plant on animals. 

The experimental work that was 
done in the spring of 1936 was made 
possible largely through the courtesy 


of Mr. W. J. Wintch, a member of the 
National Wool Growers Association, 
through whom experimental animals 
and a convenient place to carry out 
the desired tests were obtained. The 
principal purposes of this part of the 
investigation were: (1) To determine 
the effects on sheep of various quan- 
tities of the plant; (2) to find out at 
just what stage of growth the brush is 
most poisonous; (3) to learn as much 
as possible about the conditions under 
which range sheep eat the coal-oil 
brush; and (4) if possible, to obtain 
information as to why in these animals 
the swelling of the head occurred in 
some cases and not in others. 


With a bunch of sheep small enough 
so that each animal can be kept under 
constant observation all the conditions 
that confront a larger band cannot be 
reproduced; however, they can be close- 
ly enough approximated to justify the 
drawing of certain conclusions. For 
present purposes it will probably be 
sufficient to give only the main facts 
concerning this part of the work. The 
sheep as a whole were herded on a 
range adjoining that used by many 
bands of sheep, but in such areas and 
in such a way that unless actually 
selected for feeding it, they could not 
eat any coal-oil brush. A few, at stated 
times, were herded in patches of the 


Figure 1.—Throughout the area indicated on this outline map are 
many areas on which big-head occurs. On these same areas either coal-oil 
brush or spineless horsebrush is abundant. 
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brush and records were kept of what 
each animal ate. From time to time 
others were chosen and fed definite 
quantities of selected parts of the coal- 
oil brush that was at various stages 
of growth. In this way, of the forty 
sheep used in the experiment, eighteen 
were fed weighed quantities of the 
brush and six were, at times, herded 
in patches of it. Otherwise, they were 
all treated exactly as were the remain- 
ing sixteen animals. The sixteen were 
so herded that they had no opportuni- 
ty at any time of eating the coal-oil 
brush. Of the eighteen animals that 
were fed weighed quantities of coal- 
oil brush, three died without any swell- 
ing of the head developing, and nine, 
following the feeding, developed typi- 
cal bighead while the others were only 
slightly or not at all affected. The six 
sheep that at times were herded in 
patches of the brush ate very little, if 
any of it, and none became ill. Further- 
more, none of the sixteen sheep that 
were herded with the others but were 
not fed the coal-oil brush became sick 
or showed any tendency whatever of 
having bighead. It is of considerable 
interest that each one of the nine that 
had typical bighead was given of the 
coal-oil brush almost exactly one half 
of one per cent of its own weight ot 
the young and growing leaves and 
twigs, or the same part together with 
the flower buds, and that those that 
died without any swelling of the head 
were fed larger quantities. Three sheep 
that were given one-half pound of the 
plant were sick but did not show the 
swelling. One of these was a black 
sheep and one was fed the flower buds 
by themselves. Although the head of 
the third one of these animals did no 
actual swelling, the sheep was sick and 
for several days after being fed the 
brush it kept hunting for shade. The 
results of these feedings when taken 
in connection with what was observed 
on the ranges during the same period 
and what had previously been learned, 
justified the previous conclusion that 
the grazing on coal-oil brush is one of 
the most important factors in the oc- 
currence of bighead in the regions 


where it grows. 


The results of the feeding experi- 
ments and of the field observations as 
made during the past three years had 
led to certain deductions or tentative 
conclusions. Some of these are of par- 














Figure 2—Branches of coal-oil brush 
showing new shoots, leaves and flow- 
ers. From the time the plant starts 
growing in the spring until shortly 
after the stage as shown in this pic- 
ture, it is more poisonous than at 
other ties. This is the most poisonous 
species of “Tetradymia.” 
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men, especially those using the ranges 
where bighead occurs. 


Growth Habits of the Plant 

Of the two plants, coal-oil brush and 
spineless horsebrush, the fotmer (fig- 
ure 2) is the more poisonous and js 
the more characteristic plant of the 
Utah deserts. It, next to bud sage, js 
one of the very earliest plants to start 
growth in the spring and even during 
the winter the inner bark of the small- 
er, tender stems is full of sap. About 
the time most of the desert plants are 
making their first growth this species is 
forming flower buds. By about June 
1 its leaves have started to turn brown 
and shortly thereafter most of them 
fall off. During the period when it js 
making its most rapid growth this plant 
is more poisonous than at other times. 
This also, in regions where it grows, is 
the period when sheep are being trailed 
from the winter ranges to the lambing 
grounds. 

The spineless horsebrush (figure 3) 
is more characteristic of the northern 
ranges on which bighead occurs but 
patches of it may be found throughout 
the entire region where coal-oil brush 





Figure 3 — Branches 
of spineless horsebrush 
in flower. This species 
is not so poisonous as 
the coal-oil bush, 








ticular interest when considered in con- 
nection with the findings that are re- 
ported to have been made in the in- 
vestigation of certain other disease con- 
ditions that result in a swelling of the 
head very similar to that seen in big- 
head. It is thought that some of the 
deductions and the reasons for them 
will be of interest to many of the sheep- 


grows. It is found also in patches on 
many of the summer ranges of the 
intermountain states. This plant star's 
growth later than the coal-oil brush bu! 
in most places on the lower ranges is in 
a rapidly growing stage at the time 
when the sheep are being trailed. At 
higher altitudes it, of course, stats 
growth later. Its leaves and old flowers 
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frequently cling to the bushes until late 
in the summer. It is of considerable in- 
terest that during: warm periods this 
species sometimes puts out new growth 
late in the fall. 
Poisoning by the Plants 

The important thing to point out 
here is that the two species are making 
their most rapid growth at the time 
when most of the range cases of big- 
head occur. This is also the period 
when the plants are most poisonous and 
frequently a time when other kinds of 
green plants that sheep will eat are 
most abundant. As shown by the ex- 
periments, when coal-oil brush is fed 
at this time, 0.5 per cent of an animal’s 
weight of green twigs and the attached 
leaves and flower buds is sufficient to 


frequency with which the different ani- 
mals became poisoned, that is, whether 
practically all the animals became ill 
at the same time or a few cases devel- 
oped daily for several successive days. 

As is well known among sheepmen, 
in many outbreaks as they occur in 
areas in Utah, a considerable number 
of the affected sheep die without any 
swelling of the head appearing. In some 
early and serious spring outbreaks 
which occurred at a time when only a 
small quantity of green plant material 
could be obtained, only a very few 
sheep had swollen heads. In all other 
respects the symptoms and effects cor- 
responded to those always seen in more 
typical cases. In the same regions, but 
at times when green feed was more 
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feed. This theory has been advanced 
by two investigators who, in South 
Africa, are studying a sheep disease 
that is very similar to bighead and is 
caused by a plant poison. They have 
found in the disease they are studying 
that the swelling was due to a peculiar 
substance which, when it gets into the 
blood, makes the exposed skin of white 
animals very sensitive to sunlight. This 
is what is known as photosensitization. 
In the affected sheep which they have 
studied they found this substance to be 
present in the blood. A peculiar, and 
to us an interesting fact, is that this 
substance is produced when the green 
material of plants is broken down in 
the stomachs of sheep. Whether effects 
of the poisonous plants in some way 











Figure 4.—A bighead case produced experiment- 
ally in the spring of 1936. The sheep was fed 0.5 
per cent of its own weight of the new branches in- 
cluding young leaves and flower buds of coal-oil 
brush. The sheep died the day after this picture 


was taken. 


cause bighead and more than that quan- 
tity will frequently kill without any 
swelling of the head appearing. Al- 
though, later in the season or when they 
teach maturity, both species lose much 
of their poisonous quality, under some 
conditions the spineless form, late in 
the fall, may put out new shoots in suf- 
ficient abundance to make it a source 
of danger. 

In comparing outbreaks that have 
occurred in different regions and at 
different times, very marked variations 
were noticed. The most important of 
these concerned (1) the proportion of 
the affected sheep that developed the 
swellings about the head, and °( 2) the 





Figure 5.—Two sheep, each of which was fed 
small quantities of the young twigs, leaves and buds 
of coal-oil brush and developed typical bighead as 
shown by the swellings under the jaw. 
standing later recovered. The other animal died 
about three weeks after this picture was taken. 


The sheep 


Before death it became totally blind and all the skin 
of the face and head was shed. 


plentiful, but as compared to some re- 
gions, not abundant, a much. larger 
proportion but not all of the affected 
sheep have developed the condition that 
gives the disease its name. As compared 
to these outbreaks, others have occur- 
red in which the first thing noticed was 
a swelling of the ears and other parts 
of the head, and this occurred in prac- 
tically all the affected sheep. In in- 
stances of this kind that have been ob- 
served by the writers, green feed has 
been plentiful, and, aside from the 
poisonous brush, furnished nearly the 
entire food supply for the sheep. This 
observation suggests that the swelling 
of the head is associated with green 


make it possible for the photosensitiz- 
ing substance to get into the blood is 
unknown. Nor is it known that in big- 
head the swelling is brought about in 
the way described by the South African 


investigators. However, the evidence 
which has been obtained so far con- 
forms very well with what they have 
found in their cases. 


Why Sheep Eat the Poisonous 
Plants 

Granted, then, that the poisoning of 
sheep by coal-oil brush and spineless 
horsebrush is the cause of the serious 
losses and is the primary factor in the 
swelling that occurs in bighead out- 
breaks, it is of interest to consider why 
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sheep eat the poisonous plants. In this 
it is believed that several factors are 
involved. Within the past two years 
many herders have observed the sheep 
under their care eating both species. 
This was confirmed also by the condi- 
tion of the plants along the sheep trails. 
Usually conditions at the time the 
plants were eaten have been somewhat 
unusual or at least not ideal for the 
animals. Following spring snowstorms 
when other vegetation is covered, sheep 
are virtually forced to eat the plants 
that project above the snow or go 
hungry. In some areas the brush con- 
sists almost entirely of the poisonous 
species. During rainy periods when all 
vegetation is wet, sheep frequently 
choose those species that are more 
easily reached and here again the 
poison brush is often most convenient. 
As is well known, bighead outbreaks 
very commonly begin during or imme- 
diately following stormy periods. If at 
this time the sun shines brightly, con- 
ditions are favorable for the swelling 
of the head to occur. Sheep that are 
being trailed frequently eat plants they 
do not ordinarily touch, and many in- 
stances of poisoning have occurred at 
such times. This has been true also 
when some of the most serious losses 
from poisoning by cherry, lupines, and 
other plants have occurred. As is known 
by those who are acquainted with the 
ranges in the regions where bighead 
occurs, many of the principal trails 
pass through regions where the coal- 
oil brush or spineless horsebrush occur 
in great abundance. Along some of 
these trails sheep are compelled to pass 
through many such patches of the 
brush, some of them several miles in 
extent. 

When other feed is abundant or their 
hunger is not too great, sheep rarely 
eat any of the coal-oil brush and usu- 
ally not much of the spineless horse- 
brush. Unfortunately in places along 
the trails, the sheep pass for many 
miles through regions where only a 
single kind of plant, such as the com- 
mon or blue sage is present. Blue sage 
in the spring certainly is not palatable 
for sheep. If, as frequently occurs, 
sheep on the trail pass from large areas 
covered with blue sage into patches of 


spineless horsebrush, they may eat it 
greedily. 

A particularly dangerous situation 
appears to exist around some of the 
watering places. Near some of these, 
coal-oil brush is so situated that sheep 
go directly from water into extensive 
patches of it. Freshly watered sheep, 
especially if for two or three days 
previously they have been driven with- 
out water, are inclined to eat what- 
ever is most easily reached. If this hap- 
pens to be coal-oil brush disastrous re- 
sults may follow. Several outbreaks, in 
which many sheep died, have resulted 
from just these conditions. Obviously, 
the only remedy is some way of pre- 
venting the eating of the poison, either 
by furnishing an accessory feed or in 
some way avoiding the area. 

Bighead on Grass Ranges 

It happens that in some regions, 
especially on grass ranges where feed 
appeared to be abundant, very heavy 
losses from bighead have occurred, 
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Although one or perhaps both kinds of 
the poison brush have been abundant. 
at first observation there seemed to 
be no good reason why the sheep should 
eat them. It appears probable that this 
was due to the peculiar desire of sheep 
for a variety in their feed. Sheep on a 
pure grass diet may appear to do well 
but their appetite is not fully satisfied. 
Such conditions in several regions have 
led sheep to eat other poisonous plants 
in sufficient abundance to kill them 
and the same result appears to follow 
when on a grass range coal-oil brush 
or spineless horsebrush offers the only 
variety. In a number of instances when 
bands of sheep were held on ranges 
of this kind, many of the animals, dur: 
ing the course of several days, have 
become affected. It seems possible that 
in such places beneficial results might 
be obtained by furnishing the sheep 
with some palatable feed so they could 
vary their diet without resorting to the 
poisonous plants. 








Raising Lambs by Use of Foster 


Mothers Is Successful 


By John A. Stoehr, Assistant Animal Husbandman, 
Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture 


T is considered good practice among 

sheepmen who use the shed system 
of lambing to attempt to save lambs 
that have been orphaned or disowned, 
by transferring the lamb to a ewe that 
has lost her lamb. This procedure is 
commonly called “grafting,” and re- 
quires very little time or patience if 
the lamb is vigorous and the new 
mother has sufficient milk to raise it. 

Records are kept at the U. S. Sheep 
Experiment Station located near Du- 


bois, Idaho, of the date of birth, sex, 
birth weight and dam of every live 
lamb born. A record of every lamb 
“srafted,” together with its weaned 
weight, is kept and this constitutes an 
accurate means of determining the 
number and weight of lambs saved by 
the use of foster mothers. 

The methods used at this station to 
“graft” an orphan or disowned lamb 
on a ewe that has lost her own lamb 
vary according to the individual case. 


Comparison of Lambs Transferred To Foster Mothers 
With All Lambs Raised, 1931-1935 


No. 
Ewes 
Bred 
1817 
1721 
1712 
1646 
1608 


8504 


Year 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 


No. 

1696 
1497 
1570 
1294 
1579 


TOTALS 7636 


ALL LAMBS WEANED 
Average 


Weight 


No. No. Av. Wt. 
Lambs ‘Grafted’ ‘Grafted’ 
‘Grafted’ Lambs Weaned Lambs 
68.00 

74.00 

69.02 

65.78 

76.69 


70.71 


68.69 
76.00 
71.43 
62.3 


77.18 








er 
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In some instances all that is required 
is to spread a little of the ewe’s milk 
on the lamb’s head and rump. In other 
cases a ewe that has lost her lamb at 
birth will claim another lamb if the 
mb is rubbed thoroughly with the 
dead lamb or after-birth. If a lamb is 
gveral days old before it dies, its pelt, 
put on the lamb to be claimed, is 
yually sufficient to make the ewe 
own it. Care should be taken to have 
the rear part of the pelt entire, and the 
pelt should not be removed until the 
ewe has become accustomed to the 
changing odor of the lamb. In all cases 
the ewe and lamb should be kept sepa- 
rate from other sheep in a claiming 
pen, until the ewe claims the lamb, 
and the lamb recognizes the scent and 
bleat of its new mother. 

From the previously mentioned 


records, the accompanying table has 
been compiled, covering the years 1931 
to 1935, inclusive, giving the number 
of lambs “grafted,” the number of 
“grafted” lambs weaned, and their av- 
erage weaned weight. Also, for com- 
parative purposes, there is included in 
the table the number of ewes bred, the 
total number of lambs weaned and their 
average weight at weaning. 


The average weaned weights of the 
“grafted” lambs is slightly less than 
that for all lambs weaned, and is con- 
siderably less than that of all single 
lambs. “Grafted” lambs constituted 
3.58 per cent of all lambs weaned. Dur- 
ing the five-year period 19,305 pounds 
more of lambs was realized due to the 
practice of saving disowned or orphaned 
lambs by use of foster mothers. 
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EW and old topics connected with 

the marketing of the western 
wool clip were considered in an in- 
formal discussion following the presen- 
tation of general market conditions 
(February Wool Grower, page 31) by 
Mr. C. J. Fawcett, general manager of 
the National Wool Marketing Corpora- 
tion, on the third day of the National 
Convention at Albuquerque in January. 
The reporter’s transcript of part of 
that discussion is given here. 

Mr. Charles Redd, president of the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation, 
presided at this section of the conven- 
tion. 

Mr. Redd: There have been a few ques- 
tions asked around the convention hall 
about wool marketing and it is suggested 
that we try and have them answered; that 


s our business, to try to find the answers 
to the questions you have about marketing 
wool. 

Mr. Long: I would like to have you ex- 
plain what effect the contracting of wool 
on the sheep’s back and turning such con- 
tracts on a small margin, has on the present 
and future markets. 

Mr. Redd: That question was raised yes- 
terday in the wool marketing committee. 
Some felt the early contracting of wool on 
the sheep’s back and turning that contract 
immediately to the mill had a tendency to 
fix the price level, perhaps, without regard 





Discussion of Wool Marketing Affairs 


Convention 


to all the factors that entered into market- 
ing. C. J., what do you have to say about 
it? We have some dealers here, we want 
them to help us out, and take part in this 
discussion. 

Mr. Fawcett: We want all you folks to 
help us discuss these matters. It is a pretty 
difficult assignment. I know of no better 
way to answer the question than to cite 
what happened this last season. In April 
the market was about 90 cents and when 
the weight of the wool came on the market 
in July it sunk to about 83 cents. When I 
say this, I am not criticizing the dealers in 
any way. They are all business men: and 
without them you would have no substan- 
tial market for your wool, because it is the 
duty of the wool dealer and your selling 
agents to supply a large portion of that 125 
million dollars that is required to lift your 
clip in two months’ time. There must be 
some intermediate agency to perform that 
service, and the dealers have in the past and 
are at the present time performing a large 
portion of that service. But they as business 
men are not particularly interested in main- 
taining the market; they are interested in 
selling as quickly as they can, and rein- 
vesting their money. I think these early 
contracts, to that extent, do have a vital 
bearing on the market. 

To prove that, I might mention that ear’ 
contracts are being offered quite freely, I 
understand, and many of them have passed 
to the manufacturer. May I ask your in- 
dulgerice just a minute. We will suppose 
that wool has been contracted on a 65 per 
cent shrinkage, which we will say was the 
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approximate shrinkage of last year, but by 
reason of this excessive snow we are having, 
suppose the wool shrinks 62. That advantage 
is passed on to the manufacturer on a con- 
tract sale of that type; the dealer doesn’t 
get it; you don’t get it; the manufacturer 
gets it. Therefore, I believe if your selling 
agency has to engage in a transaction like 
that it should be on a shrinkage basis. Last 
year we sold quite a lot of wool-direct; it 
was on a clean-basis value, shrinkage to be 
agreed upon, and I believe in 40 per cent 
of the cases we were able to get by with 
less shrinkage than we estimated when the 
wool was coming in. 

The other day I happened to sell wool 
from a certain state at 50 cents a pound 
in the grease to a manufacturer. At the 
same time I sold him wool from another 
state at 31! cents, and in my opinion and 
in his the 3114 cent sale was costing him 
more per clean pound than the 50 cents in 
the grease would. 

My answer is, yes, early contracts turned 
at a small margin do have a very vital effect 
on the market. If these contracts are being 
turned over at a dollar per clean pound, 
they have a tendency to establish a market 
at that figure when the wool is shorn, in 
my opinion. 

Member: In your opinion what effect 
or influence does the trading in wool top 
futures have on the market? 

Mr. Fawcett: The wool top futures ques- 
tion is something we all ought to give a 
lot of study to. Not until two or three 
years ago did you ever hear tell of top 
futures. It is an effort on the part of the 
New York Cotton Exchange to furnish the 
wool manufacturers and wool growers, to 
be sure, the same service in the way of 
hedging as is now enjoyed to some extent 
by the cotton people. After about two years’ 
investigation they found it wasn’t possible 
to trade in greasy wool on the Exchange 
so they evolved in New York a standard of 
tops. 

I think you understand that top is a 
product of the comb. First the wool is 
scoured, then it is carded and then the 
worsted wool is run through a comb. Those 
combs are tremendous machines, cost five 
or ten thousand dollars. They comb out the 
short and weak fibers of wool intended for 
worsted manufacture and divide the wool 
into two parts, “top” and “noil.” The latter 
is the short wool, while the top is the long 
wool with all its fibers parallel, which con- 
stitutes the raw material of the worsted 
spinners. That is the product they are at- 
tempting to trade in on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

This trading in tops has various ramifi- 
cations, and to date it hasn’t been a valu- 
able factor to the growers, in my opinion. 
Tremendous pressure has been brought to 
bear in New York and elsewhere for us to 
come out here and sell wool futures to you 
people, shipping your wool to the manu- 
facturer immediately, and buy tops, Decem- 
ber tops, against that sale, if that is the 
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time you want your wool sold. But you can- 
not do that, it is impractical, it isn’t broad 
enough; in other words, they haven’t suf- 
ficiently interested the public. With this 
trading confined to Summer Street, if we all 
get down in the mouth nobody wants to 
buy; if we all get excited everybody wants 
to buy. To date they haven’t interested a 
sufficient number of the scattered public 
to make the market wide enough, broad 
enough to permit hedging intelligently. 
There is one manufacturer down there that 
could bust that thing open any day he 
wanted to. We have people in the room that 
are engaging in trading in futures and 
apparently it serves a purpose, but so far 
as the wool grower is concerned I think it 
has been a detriment. 

You notice that today’s top market is 
about $1.14, quoted, while our spot tops 
that are being manufactured from your wool 
and we are now selling would command a 
price of $1.32. To date it seems to me that 
trading in wool futures has been very effec- 
tive on a down market to bear the market, 
and always lags behind on an up market for 
this reason: The manufacturer will come in 
one day wanting to buy wool or will say to 
you, see what the top future market is. If he 
investigated he would probably find that 
not more than two or three contracts were 
turned for passage by the owner, that is, 
transferred from December to January or 
from January to May. I don’t think it can 
be safely used by the grower as a criterion 
to either the present market or future trend 
of the market. 

Mr. Sexton: There has been discussion in 
regard to scouring—whether it is advan- 
tageous to growers to have our wool scoured 
at the concentration points. 

President Rich: Mr. Sexton is from Iowa 
and Iowa produced about 9 million pounds 
of wool. 

Mr. Sexton: Ten million in 1936. 

Mr. Fawcett: It seems uneconomical, I 
know, to pay freight to Boston on around 
70 per cent of the weight, or, if it shrinks 
60, paying freight clear across the United 
States on 60 per cent of New Mexico dirt, 
yet I personally believe it pays to do just 
that. For what reason? The manufacturer 
seldom makes his tops, his yarns, or his cloth 
from just one type of wool. I have been in 
mills where for a certain yarn they 
would be spinning nine kinds of wool to- 
gether. In that art of blending, which we 
call gauging, they gauge the wool—Cana- 
dian wool, and Australian wool and domes- 
tic wool, South American wool—together 
before they scour it. That is necessary to 
make the proper blend. If you scour that 
wool out here in Idaho, New Mexico, Colo- 
rado, or elsewhere, you deny the manufac- 
turer that privilege of sorting. A few years 
ago there was a large grower in the West 
who began communicating with us in the 
winter, stating he did not propose to pay 
freight on 60 or 50 per cent of dirt when 


a scouring mill was available. He did scour 
it, did a very good job, and sorted it the 
best he could. It came to Boston and after 
it got back there I think he gained enough 
in weight to pay the freight. But we were 
forced to sell that direct for $1.10 where if 
we had had it in the grease for the worsted 
manufacturer we could have obtained $1.20. 
The mills must take that wool in the grease 
and blend it with proper blends. I don’t 
think it pays to scour in the West, espe- 
cially wools going into worsted manufac- 
ture. I urge you not to scour them because 
the manufacturer must sort those accord- 
ing to his prevailing needs. One mill doesn’t 
employ a uniform sorting. For a more tech- 
nical blend he may mix as much as three or 
four or five sorts of one fleece, so you can- 
not sort according to the needs of all manu- 
facturers; in other words, sorting is not a 
uniform process. 

Mr. Redd: Any other questions? 

Mr. Hooper: Are there any difficulties 
connected with the grading of wool in the 
western part of the country? Is it desirable 
to grade wool in the West and can those 
growers’ grades carry out when you sell? 

Mr. Fawcett: We have had difficulty, I 
am frank to say, not only with local graders 
but difficulty with our own graders, grad- 
ers who have been grading for us for years, 
in maintaining lines when grading at shear- 
ing sheds. When the wool gets to Boston 
some times they hardly recognize it them- 
selves. 

The grading of wool is highly technical 
and for some cause or another, a grader, left 
by himself, will frequently go high or low. A 
sheep doesn’t produce wool according to 
grades; it just produces wool, and grading is 
a matter of judgment. Some times we can 
make a grader out of a man in two years, 
some times never. It is comparatively easy to 
sort, but difficult to grade. I don’t think as 
a rule we have ever had very good results 
from grading at country points, at least we 
do have difficulty in selling the manufac- 
turers wools graded at country points, first, 
because they are not able to see the wool 
and handle it, and, second, because they fear 
it will lack uniformity. Let me repeat a 
conversation I had with one of the biggest 
users of wool in the whole country. We were 
discussing that very fact Mr. Hooper asked 
about. He said, “C. J., I have adopted the 
policy that we will pay one cent per greasy 
pound more for wool right here on Summer 
Street where we can buy it as we see it, 
where we can buy the grade we now re- 
quire, and where it is subject to our exami- 
nation at the time.” So that is the manu- 
facturer’s answer to your question—that it 
doesn’t, as a rule, pay. 

(Editor’s Note: As reported elsewhere in 
this issue, the Senate Committee on Investi- 
gation of Wool Marketing has been asked 
to make a study of the effect upon grow- 
ers of transactions in futures on the Wool 
Top Exchange.) 
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Uniform State Bounties 
Suggested 


I HAVE just finished reading the Feb- 

ruary issue of the National Wool 
Grower, and found “Around the Range 
Country” particularly _ interesting. 
Nearly all of the contributors to that 
department make some comment on 
the coyote question. At this time it has 
ceased to be a question and has become 
a dilemma. 


My father started running sheep here 
in 1898 and since 1910 I have had my 
own outfit and in that time I have 
seen some terrible losses through 
coyotes. 


I am offering the suggestion that all 
of the western range states go back to 
the bounty. If all do not have it, too 
many coyotes are _ brought over 
boundary lines into the states that do 
pay one. A bounty of $10 a hide, hides 
to be in good condition and to become 
the property of the state paying the 
bounty, would be about right. In most 
years pelts average better than $5; this 
year hides averaged $11, here, so there 
would be no bounty to pay, really. 
Three dollars for pups should be 
enough, although some people would 
spare them until winter, and take a 
chance on getting $10 for them then. 
I think most of the hunters would 
figure that $3 in the hand was better 
than the prospects of $10. This plan 
will not get all of the coyotes, for I 
once heard it said that when the last 
man dies, there will still be coyotes to 
howl over his grave; but it will get 
most of them. 

Since October 1, 1936, 51 coyotes 
have been caught on my summer range 
and 56 on my winter range, all by local 
people. Most of the local people in this 
country have some spare time in the 
winter and nearly all do some trapping 
when it is worth their while. This is 
why I believe the bounty system is bet- 
ter than trying to handle the work 
through the government hunters, al- 
though I am sure they are doing the 
very best they can. They just cannot 
cover enough territory. 
Douglas, Wyoming 


Roy Combs 





Recent Methods in Coyote Control 


By Ira N. Gabrielson, Chief, Bureau of Biological Survey 


An Address before the National Wool Growers Association, 
January 27, 1937, at Albuquerque, New Mexico 


AM exceedingly glad to be with 

you today to discuss problems of 
mutual interest. I see in the audience 
numerous old friends whose acquaint- 
ance I made during many years’ ser- 
vice in the West. My own work for 
more than fifteen years had to do with 
problems connected with the livestock 
industry. The experience gained and 
the acquaintanceships formed during 
those years have been invaluable to me 
in my present work. They have given 
me an understanding of your problems 
which has enabled me to realize that 
they are closely connected and inter- 
woven with the problems confronting 
the Biological Survey as the wildlife 
agency of the federal government. 

There are two parts of our work 
which vitally affect your interests— 
first, the rodent and predatory animal 
control operations, and, second, the 
efforts we are making to insure the per- 
petuation of wildlife species. These are 
the two subjects which I would like to 
discuss briefly. 

Some of you have felt that in recent 
years the interest of the Bureau has 
been absorbed in ducks to the exclusion 
of the things which concern you. On 
the other hand for many years the 
wildlife organizations of this country 
felt that predatory animal and rodent 
control filled our thoughts and activi- 
ties to the exclusion of wildlife in- 
terests. It seems to have been a case 
of you'll “be damned if you do and 
damned if you don’t.” 

Now what are the facts? It is true 
that in the last three years the Biologi- 
cal Survey has had much larger funds 
for wildlife work than ever before and 
because of this long needed help that 
part of our program has grown up to 
tank in importance with other activities 
of the Buregn_ 

But it is also true that during the 
past year we have expended more fed- 
eral funds on rodent and predatory ani- 


mal control work than in any year in 
the Bureau’s history. 

For predatory animal control $340,- 
370 was expended from regular funds 
and this was supplemented by WPA 
funds in the states of Idaho, Montana, 
Oregon, Utah and Wyoming which 
total about $100,000. With these allot- 
ments the federal government is con- 
tributing 31 per cent more money than 
in any previous year while the coop- 
erating agencies are spending 25 per 
cent less. But inasmuch as 25 per cent 
of the total fund furnished by cooper- 
ators is an amount larger than the 31 
per cent increase of government funds, 
it actually means that the total amount 
available for predatory animal control 
is still somewhat less than in 1931, the 
peak year in available funds. Despite 
the small funds the total take of preda- 
tors, particularly of coyotes, has grown 
steadily, except in 1934, until in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1936, 73,- 
127 predators were taken; 64,566 of 
these were coyotes. 


Improved Methods 


This increase is due to several 
factors. During the past several years 
considerable attention has been given 
by our research laboratory at Denver 
as well as by the various field men to 
improving existing control methods. An 
increasing number of hunters are using 
methods which prevent rabbits, skunks, 
and other such small light animals from 
springing traps and thus decreasing the 
efficiency of the trap line. Also we are 
working with trap manufacturers to 
develop traps that will reduce the num- 
ber of peg-legged animals. We have 
constantly improved the technic used 
in poisoning so that fewer baits are 
wasted or taken by other than preda- 
tors. These methods will be constantly 
improved to make them more selec- 
tive, less expensive and more certain. 
Perhaps we shall be able as time goes 


by to develop new methods as yet un- 
tried. The use of biological control 
methods has proven highly effective 
in handling destructive insects, but to 
date they have never been used for pre- 
dators and at present we do not even 
see a possibility for it although they 
have been used occasionally with some 
success against rodents, Perhaps some 
time in the future we may find ways 
of applying them to predator problems. 

Part of the increased take has: un- 
doubtedly resulted from the improve- 
ments in methods and the use of 
longer trap lines. There is still another 
factor which has increased the load on 
our organization. I refer to the decrease 
in the price of coyote furs to the point 
where private trappers can no longer 
operate long trap lines at a profit. 
Should the fashions switch so that 
coyote fur is again in favor with the 
ladies this part of the picture would 
change completely—but have you been 
successful in attempting to persuade a 
woman that she ought to wear coyote 
when she thinks she ought to have 
mink? 

We feel that restoration of state and 
local cooperation to the level reached 
in 1931 would greatly increase the ef- 
ficiency of our control work and we be- 
lieve that if this could be accomplished 
quickly it would offer the most prom- 
ising way out. While we have a $1,,000,- 
000 federal authorization, Congress has 
never seen fit to appropriate the money 
and the prospects at the present time 
do not seem bright. 

The rodent problem is one with 
which you are all familiar. Rodents are 
an important factor in many of the 
range states and reduction of their 
numbers is often necessary before range 
recovery can take place. In coopera- 
tion with the various federal land ad- 
ministrative agencies some 12,800,000 
acres of rodent infested ranges have 
been covered by control crews during 
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the past year. This is in addition to 
the regular cooperative program with 
states, counties and individual land 
owners which covered 19,700,000 addi- 
tional acres. We feel that the rodent 
program is in good shape—in fact in 
better shape than at any previous time. 
I think it unnecessary to take more of 
your time with a discussion of this 
part of the program. 

The second phase of the Bureau’s 
work which is of interest to you is the 
effort to provide for the wildlife 
species, particularly those found in the 
range states. A great many wild stories 
have been afloat regarding this part of 
the program. Radical eastern conserva- 
tionists have in the past accused the 
Bureau of selling out to the livestock 
groups, and the livestock men, or some 
of their radical spokesmen, have ex- 
pressed the fear that the Bureau 
wanted to put livestock men out of 
business. Obviously both of these state- 
ments cannot be true. As a matter of 
fact neither of them is true. 


Wildlife Protection 


The Biological Survey is the wild- 
life organization of the federal govern- 
ment and we are expected to look out 
for wildlife interests. We are also 
charged with the predatory and rodent 
control work, but I do not regard this 
latter activity as being a separate, un- 
related function, for it is not. It is but 
a part, a fundamental part, of the 
whole problem of wildlife administra- 
tion. Since these operations impinge 
upon your interests as livestock men 
you have a right to know the program. 

Before starting on this description 
let me say that we have a large numbe1 
of western men in our organization-— 
men who are familiar with western 
problems and we know quite as well as 
any of you that livestock grazing is the 
backbone of many western communi- 
ties. We know that grazing is the only 
possible economic use that can be made 
of vast areas of western lands. We are 
in sympathy with the efforts to handle 
the grazing of the public domain in 
such a way as to restore it and we are 
willing to help with that program in 
any possible way. 

We also realize, perhaps more keen- 


ly than some of you, that there are 
scores of places in the West where 
stocks of deer, antelope, sage hens and 
other forms of wildlife exist only be- 
cause of the personal interest of indi- 
vidual stockmen or groups of stock- 
men. Many of these men have ex- 
pended their own time and money to 
protect these nucleus herds. Such men 
deserve commendation, not condemna- 
tion, for their generous interest in wild- 
life. 

The Biological Survey is committed 
to a program for developing a system 
of wildlife refuges which will, so far 
as is possible, insure the perpetuation 
of the flights of migratory waterfowl. 
It will also provide homes for each’ of 
our major species of wildlife within its 
natural habitat. This might mean a 
single large herd of a single species, like 
the bison for example, but we prefer in 
practice to scatter the animals into 
several groups to lessen the danger of 
disease or the effect of some major 
local catastrophe. Naturally these 
refuges will be used first for the pur- 
pose for which they are created but 
after that it is our hope to fit them 
into the community needs. They may 
provide recreation spots, hay, grazing, 
or other things of value to the com- 
munity in which they are located. 

In addition there has been proposed 
a series of big game ranges to provide 
for a limited number of game animals. 
These are to be jointly administered by 
the grazing division of the Interior De- 
partment and the Biological Survey. 
Some of these have already been estab- 
lished. On these areas grazing will be 
handled by the grazing districts though 
always reserving for the wild animals 
a sufficient quantity of feed. The estab- 
lishment of these areas is criticized 
both by the radical conservationists 
and the stockmen. We welcome, how- 
ever, any opportunity to work out with 
the stockmen a sane program for the 
management of both game and live- 
stock. We believe that with the recov- 
ery of the western range there will be 
plenty of room for both livestock and 
game. We also realize very clearly that 
big game cannot be allowed to increase 
indefinitely. Browsing and grazing ani- 
mals, such as deer, antelope, and elk, 
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can literally eat themselves into starya. 
tion as surely as domestic stock can 
increase beyond the carrying capacity 
of either pasture or range. ; 

We hope to work with you on these 
problems to our mutual advantage. My 
experience in dealing with you in the 
past makes me exceedingly optimistic 
of the outcome. 

There is one big factor that wil] 
work against the success of any pro- 
gram such as these proposed game 
ranges or the general wildlife program 
being developed in cooperation with 
livestock interests in Oregon and New 
Mexico. I refer to wild and misleading 
statements that may be made by per- 
sons claiming to represent either the 
wildlife groups or the livestock in. 
terests. Statements made against the 
livestock interests cause suspicion and 
resentment on your part. On the other 
hand, the most radical statements made 
by any stockraiser will be circulated in 
the eastern states as being representa- 
tive of the real attitude of the stock- 
men. The reported slaughter of 30 to 
40 elk by livestock men in Utah, to 
use a concrete example, has gone a 
long way to destroy the understanding 
of livestock problems which was being 
slowly built up in the East. 

So far as the Biological Survey is 
concerned we welcome an opportunity 
to join with you to work out mutual 
problems in full confidence that the 
results will be satisfactory. 





Severe Winter in Idaho 


HIS has been one of the hardest 

winters we have had for many 
years, There have been deep snows and 
much cold weather, although it has 
warmed up the last few days. Our feed 
bill will keep us from having any profit 
on the year’s operations. 

We are just about through lambing 
(March 7), but most of the outfits are 
just getting started. Our lambs are 
strong and doing well. The percentage 
of lambs will be below average and the 
loss in old sheep has been heavy Up 
to the present time. 


Malad, Idaho Frank Clark 








Chefs of leading hotels, restaurants, and clubs of Chi-ago, at a conference with 
F. R. Marshall, secretary of the National Wool Growers Association, and Harry W. Farr, 
past president of the Colorado-Nebraska Lamb Feeders Association, pledged their full 
support to the lamb campaign by featuring lamb dishes on their menus. Left to right 
are: Max O. Cullen, merchandising specialist, National Live Stock and Meat Board; 
Pierre J. Berard, chef, Drake Hotel; Fiore Napolitan, chef, Stevens Hotel; Mr. Marshall ; 
Adolph Rigert, chef, Old Heidelberg Restaurant; Otto W. Johannesson, chef, Atlantic 


Hotel; and Mr. Farr. 


The Mid-Winter Lamb Sale 





Tabulations of increases in pur- 
chases of lamb during the intensive, 
nation-wide lamb sale, conducted from 
January 21, 1937, through the month 
of February, by chain stores, indepen- 
dent meat and grocery shops, packers 
and others interested in the industry, 
were not complete by the time this 
month’s issue of the Wool Grower 
went to press. They should be avail- 
nag for appearance in the April num- 

r 


The following article, prepared by 
Mr. Redman B. Davis, Director of the 
Department of Publication of the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board, 
presents the work of that agency dur- 
ing the campaign. 











ATION-WIDE attention is being 
directed to the drive for lamb as 

the result of the Mid-Winter Lamb 
Sale inaugurated the week of January 
18 by retail outlets from cqast to coast. 
The campaign is sponsored by the 
Colorado-Nebraska Lamb Feeders 
Association and the National Wool 
Growers Association to help stimulate 
lamb prices which were out of line 
with production costs. Many interests 
are backing the campaign. Lamb feed- 


ers’ associations, wool growers’ associa- 
tions and sheep breeders’ associations 
from coast to coast are cooperating in 
every possible way. 

Livestock marketing agencies, in- 
cluding the livestock exchanges, pro- 
ducers’ commission agencies and Farm- 
ers Union commission houses, are be- 
hind the effort. Retailers, colleges and 
universities and the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture are giving their full sup- 
port. The nation’s press, including 
dailies and weeklies, sheep publications, 
meat and grocery trade papers, market 
and farm papers and news syndicates, 
is cooperating. 

The National Association of Food 
Chains is taking an active lead through 
39,000 chain store markets which are 
visited daily by more than ten million 
customers. The National Association of 
Retail Meat Dealers has stressed the 
need of getting lamb to retailer mem- 
bers in 300 leading cities. The National 
Association of Retail Grocers with 
152,000 members has been cooperat- 
ing in the campaign since its incep- 


tion. Ninety-two per cent of these 
stores sell meat. 

Lamb is being featured by these 
retail outlets in various ways. Thou- 
sands of columns of lamb advertising 
have been placed in daily and weekly 
newspapers through chain stores alone. 
Interior and window displays of lamb 
cuts have directed attention to lamb. 
Lamb posters, lamb streamers, lamb 
circulars and other promotional mate- 
rials are being efficiently utilized 
through all retail outlets. Lamb is also 
being kept in the minds of consumers 
throughout the country through per- 
sonal contacts with the men in the re- 
tail stores. 


Board Supplying Lamb Material 


Upon the request of the various in- 
terests the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board is furnishing the ammuni- 
tion for the campaign and is correlat- 
ing the many different activities. Sug- 
gested lamb advertising and lamb pro- 
motional material have gone out regu- 


larly to the National Association of 
od 
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Food Chains, the National Association 
of Retail Meat Dealers and the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Grocers. 

The material has included such ad- 
vertising helps as: Illustrations of lamb 
cuts; a new chart showing lamb cuts 
and how to cook them; two lamb recipe 
books—“Delicious Lamb Dishes” and 
“Let’s Have Lamb”; the lamb selling 
manual; food combinations with lamb; 
pricing retail lamb cuts; menus with 
lamb and lamb recipes; broadside on 
selling heavy lamb; statements about 
lamb; newspaper food stories on lamb; 
daily lamb radio announcements; and 
facts on lamb selection and lamb 
cookery. 

Fifty thousand sets of posters and 
colored window streamers have gone 
forward to retail markets in all 
sections of the country for display in 
windows. This material tells how to 
push lamb sales. It stresses the food 
value of lamb. It calls attention to the 
value of such appetizing dishes as leg 
of lamb, lamb patties, lamb for stew, 
etc. Effective distribution of the post- 
ers and streamers has been made 
through salesmen. 


Packing Industry Pushes Lamb 


The packers have been active. Pack- 
er salesmen have been giving the cam- 
paign every attention. Their contacts 
with the retail trade afford an excep- 
tional opportunity to push lamb. 

Lamb advertising material, such as 
advertising mast-heads, lay-outs for 
lamb ads, suggestions for lamb pusters, 
pennants and streamers, has been sup- 
plied by the Institute of American 
Meat Packers. It has gone to chain 
stores, independent meat dealers ard 
grocers and is providing the desired 
punch for advertising and displaying 
lamb. 


Railroads Behind Lamb Drive 


Railroads are pushing lamb. As in 
past campaigns they are using special 
lamb stickers on their dining-car 
menus. These stickers are illustrated 
and in colors and carry the statement 
“The Epicure Suggests Lamb. It’s De- 
licious.” 

The desire of the railroads to co- 
operate is brought out in the follow- 


ing extracts from letters received by the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board: 


We will be glad to renew participation 
in the lamb advertising campaign. Send us 
5,000 stickers. 

We will be very glad to cooperate as in 
past years by placing the lamb stickers on 
our menus. Send us 3,000 stickers. 

Please send a supply of 5,000 new lamb 
menu stickers to be affixed to our menu 
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cultural colleges. These college men re. 
lease lamb stories to papers in their 
state. This cooperation assures a wider 
scope for this material than would 
otherwise be possible. 


Lamb Stressed on the Radio 

Radio plays a very important part 
in the lamb campaign. Through the 
cooperation of individual radio sta. 


deli ic ious. “Lamb Np Steal 
Ay lo Cre 


Goo: 7 3 A) 


fat and Good For You 


The lamb poster and six streamers shown above have been placed in 50,000 retail 


meat markets across the country for window and shop display. 


by packer salesmen. 


While we regularly carry and serve lamb 
on our dining-car and cafe cars, we shall be 
more than glad to especially feature it dur- 
ing the months mentioned. 

We have in the past given lamb a promi- 
nent place in our menus and shall again be 
glad to do so in a desire to be helpful to 
your program. 


Lamb in the Nation’s Press 


The cooperation of the press of the 
nation in the drive for lamb is out- 
standing. To date, more than 800 pub- 
lications in 47 states have carried over 
1,000 full newspaper columns of arti- 
cles and pictures on lamb. These publi- 
cations include daily and weekly 
papers, market papers, journals of the 
packing industry and meat trade, and 
hotel and restaurant publications. 

A new lamb chart produced by the 
Board, showing wholesale and retail 
cuts, has appeared in 900 newspapers 
across the country. 

Illustrations of attractive lamb 
dishes with articles on how to prepare 
them are being used by metropolitan 
dailies on their food pages. The small- 
er dailies and weeklies have also fea- 
tured this material. 

Information relative to lamb is being 
supplied to the newspapers through 
animal husbandmen in various agri- 


Distribution was made 


The poster and streamers are printed in attractive colors. 


tions and radio chains, housewives 
across the country are being informed 
about lamb and its important place in 
the diet. Talks given cover phases of 
the lamb industry, methods of prepar- 


. ing lamb, and its food value. 


Two lamb talks prepared by the 
Board were broadcast on the Farm and 
Home Hour of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company. They went out over 55 
stations. 

Timely facts relative to lamb were 
broadcast over the Affiliated Broad- 
casting Company net-work of 18 sta- 
tions. 

Material prepared in popular form 
for the radio has been sent to the na- 
tion’s 604 radio stations, including 85 
stations which make regular use of the 
Board’s talks. 

The cooperation of three Chicago 
stations—WLS, WAAF, and WCFL— 
has made it possible to reach thousands 
of listeners with the story of lamb. 

College men also are cooperating in 
the radio program. Members of the 
animal husbandry staffs of agricul- 
tural colleges are making use of mate: 
rial supplied by the Board. To date it 
has been used on radio stations of 15 
states. 
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Special material for lamb broadcasts 
yas prepared and forwarded to 40 dif- 
erent sheep organizations, including 
rcord associations and sectional and 
sate lamb associations. 

The home service directors of public 
utilities companies in 350 cities, with 
hom the Board works closely, were 
supplied with radio material on lamb. 

Short radio announcements on lamb 
were sent livestock exchanges, producer 
commission agencies and Farmers 
Union commission houses. 


Home Economists Given Lamb 
Facts 


A better knowledge of lamb is being 
brought to home economists and teach- 
as throughout the country during the 
current campaign. The latest authentic 
facts on lamb were sent by the Board 
toa key list of 14,800 women of these 
professions during January. All phases 
of the subject of lamb were covered in 
this material. Especial attention was 
given to “Lamb Cuts and Their Uses.” 
Pointers on identification of the vari- 
ous lamb cuts were given as well as 
suggestions for preparing these cuts. 


Lamb Featured in Board’s 
Programs 


Since the beginning of the campaign, 
the Board has directed especial atten- 
tion toward lamb in its cooking schools 
and meat merchandising programs. 
These activities make it possible to 
keep lamb and other meats continu- 
ally before the public. 

The Board recognizes the fact that 

the American housewife is a very im- 
portant point of contact, if the con- 
sumption of lamb is to be increased. 
She has an annual food budget of more 
than seven billions of dollars. 
If lamb is to be given its proper place 
in the housewife’s food budget, she 
must know all about this meat. In the 
past, the housewife has not been so 
well acquainted with the place of lamb 
in the diet as she should be. In many 
cases lamb has been regarded simply 
aS a seasonal meat, available mainly 
in the spring of the year. The proper 
methods of preparing lamb for the 
table have not been generally known 
in the homes of the nation. 


Campaign Results Are 
Encouraging 


There seems little question that the 
nation-wide attention being given to 
lamb and the cooperation of a wide 
variety of interests, have been bringing 
results. Lamb receipts at the leading 
markets have been running ahead of 
last year but the price trend has been 
upward. 

The following paragraph from a let- 
ter received by the Board from John 
A. Logan, executive vice president of 
the National Association of Food 
Chains, shows the optimism of one 
who has been active in the drive since 
its beginning: 

It is true that the flood conditions have 
retarded sales in some important areas, but 
in spite of this set-back in flood territory, 
sales have been showing remarkable increases 
in other areas. It is especially interesting to 
note that we are getting very good results 
in virgin territory where there has previously 
been a very small demand for lamb. This 
accomplishment appears to hold possibilities 
for improved long-time sales, as well as in- 
creases during the period of the special 
campaign. 





The Odds Against the 
Lamb Feeder 


D Hers morning (February 20) I 
called on a lamb feeder who put in 
three doubles of extra-small stuff early 
in October and now after four months 
and more of alfalfa, silage, shelled corn 
and molasses feed, these lambs would 
hardly have the size that many feeders 
want when the stuff comes off the cars. 
These three doubles counted pretty 
close to thirteen hundred lambs, direct 
from the sorting chutes of northwest- 
ern range country. This man will shear 
late and will be the last feeder to kick 
the lamb into the last car at this stop 
on the line. 

A man I visited yesterday with his 
two hired hands was hammering to- 
gether more pine feed racks with tight 
bottoms. 

It is muddy as all getout around 
here and hardly a dry straw or corn 
stalk can be found underfoot in either 
yards or barn. The first man men- 
tioned! is shuttling his truck to the 
elevator already for corn to patch out 
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his vanishing supply and the trucks 
of a hay trader have been punching 
the bottom out of the drive to his place 
delivering baled hay. 

The man making feed racks had 
spent the morning with his two men 
getting loose hay, a seven-mile haul 
with an ordinary wagon followed by a 
rubber-tired trailer, both towed by a 
tractor on rubber—which is the only 
kind of tractor allowed on the roads. 
The authorities have already posted all 
roads with “load limits.” 

One feeder who started out with 
1450 lambs has sold 1000 and re- 
placed them with beet-pulp lambs that 
needed more finish, and at this late 
date is on the trader’s books to get 
still another double of these lambs from 
the sugar beet country of the North- 
west. He says these lambs have gone 
on grain feed almost at once with prac- 
tically no loss. Some of the toppiest of 
these late arrivals have not stayed in 
his lots long, having been used to throw 
against extra-heavy lambs he was clear- 
ing. The order buyers come right to 
the barns and do the blending them- 
selves. 

Nevertheless, the price paid for these 
part-fed beet pulp lambs looked amply 
high to a hardbiled hedger like me— 
and of course there would be about all 
the shrink on the stuff that would keep 
everybody in fair humor. Several years 
ago this same feeder told me on a fairly 
good year that he was getting back 
some of the money he had lost—and 
that idea he aimed to convey to me as 
an explanation for the buttons he was 
busting off his clothes and the height 
of the mud and lamb excrement on 
his rubber boots and other things like 
that about the place. 

From the Rocky Mountains lamb 
finishing in the East may look like a 
fancy way to make money and have 
the sage country man’s bet gloriously 
covered—but to a casual easy-going 
feller like me just across the road or 
living down the pike, the stuff might 
be compared to an ’ell of a quid and 
cheekful of sumpin like straight 
“Perique” terbaccer. But of course if 
a man takes to a strong chew and likes 
a strong chew, Perique otta suit him! 
Radnor, Ohio G. P. Williams 
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HE breeding and lambing records 

of 1472 grade Rambouillet ewes 
were kept during the years 1934-35 
and 1935-36 for a study on the rate of 
breeding and lambing and the length 
of gestation period of range ewes, and 
for determining what influence, if any, 
the breed of rams used might have on 





Breeding and Lambing Rate—Length 


of Gestation Period of Range Ewes 


By D. W. Chittenden and A. H. Walker, 


Department of Animal Husbandry, Montana Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Bozeman, Montana 


The data show that during the first 
week of the breeding season 48.30 per 
cent of the ewes had been bred and 34.- 
38 per cent during the second week, 
a total of 82.68 per cent for the first 
half of the season and 17.32 per cent 
for the last half. The data above show 
that the rate of breeding was more ra- 



















25 per cent during the third and 7 per 
cent during the fourth. The ewes bred 
to Hampshire rams lambed at a more 
rapid rate than ewes bred to Rambouil- 
let rams, although the difference was 
not as marked as in the case of rate of 
breeding. During the first week of 
lambing, approximately 4.5 per cent 
































































































































the points in question. pid in the group of ewes bred to the more ewes bred to Hampshire rams had 12 
The procedure followed called for a Hampshires rams, approximately 11 lambed, during the second week about 
division of the herd into two uniform per cent more being bred during the 1.5 per cent more, during the third J ce 
groups at the beginning of the breed- first seven days of the season, approxi- week 2 per cent less, and the fourth ra 
ing season. One group was bred to mately the same per cent during the week approximately 3 per cent less. ce 
Hampshire rams, the other to Rambou- second 7-day period and approximately The peak of lambing came in the sec- B pe 
illets. The rams were painted on the 10 per cent less during the last half of ond week, while the peak of breeding er 
breast when turned with the ewes, the breeding season. The peak of the came in the first week. W: 
were herded with them during the day _ breeding season is the first seven days. In addition to the studies on rate ol 
and corralled with them at night. At Data on the rate of lambing and dis- breeding and lambing, the length ce 
daylight each group was run through tribution of lambing by 7-day periods gestation period of range ewes was in- ra 
a sorting chute, the ear-tag number of are presented in Table II. cluded in the investigation. 74 
each ewe that had been bred during the 18 
24-hour period recorded, the rams sep- Table II inti wi 
arated from the ewes, fed grain, paint- RATE OF LAMBING OF GRADE RAMBOUILLET EWES st 
ed and turned back on the range with pongo SEED TO mag} 
their respective groups. iy a HAMPSHIRE RAMS |RAMBOUILLET RAMS J ioc 
. Number _ Per Cent Number _Per Cent | Number Per Cent fol 
The rams were run with the ewes “> (gay3) 399 | 27.11 199 | 29.61 | 200 | 25.00 
for 30 days each season. Approximate- g.j4 9 * 612 | 41.58 285 42.41 | 327 | 40.88 $8 
ly 2.5 rams per one hundred ewes were 15-21 “ _ 347 23.57 151 22.47 | 196 | 24.50 let 
used. Complete data are available for 22-28 “ —— 98 6.66 33 4.92 65 | 8.12 7 
672 ewes bred to Hampshire rams and 29-35 90“) ------—----— 16 | 1.09 4 -60 12 | 1.50 nu 
800 ewes bred to Rambouillet rams. Torat 1,472 | —— a A eae | 800 | —— Be 
Data on the number of ewes bred The data show that approximately The data covering this study are pre- 67, 
during the season and the distribution 25 per cent of all the lambs are drop- sented in Table III and include all 7 
of breeding by 7-day periods are pre- ped during the first week of lambing, ewes whose gestation period varie 
sented in Table I. 40 per cent during the sceond week, from 143 to 157 days. There were @ the 
few cases where shorter and longer per 
Table I gestation periods than those presented day 
RATE OF BREEDING OF GRADE RAMBOUILLET EWES* were noted but circumstances involving 
ALL EWES BRED TO these cases indicated that they best be " 
PERIOD OF ane" 
BREEDING Pra a HAMPSHIRE RAMS | RAMBOUILLET RAMS eliminated from the study. is g 
‘umber Per Cent | Number Per Cent . 
BitF) Gee) al... i ee 48.30 365 $4.32 346 43.25 The data show that the gestation B bre 
ig: TET - 506 34.38 227 | 33.78 279 34.88 period for 18.55 per cent of all the B the 
15-21 2 errr eaneenes 188 12.77 65 9.67 123 15.38 ewes was from 143 to 147 days; 69.63 I 
ius ‘gi uae, bs ye: Re bs ng R a per cent from 148 to 152 days ant bre 
*In case ewes were bred the second time, their first breeding record was not included in the study. 11.81 per cent from 153 to 157 days, bre 
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with an average for the entire group of 
149.64 days. 

The gestation period for 27.97 per 
cent of the ewes bred to Hampshire 
rams was 143 to 147 days; 68.31 per 
cent from 148 to 152 days and 3.72 
per cent from 153 to 157 days. The av- 
erage gestation period for this group 
was 148.61 days. 

The gestation period for 10.62 per 
cent of the ewes bred to Rambouillet 
rams was from 143 to 147 days; 70.- 
74 per cent from 148 to 152 days and 
18.63 per cent from 153 to 157 days 
with an average for the group of 150.- 
51 days. 

The average length of gestation per- 
iod was approximately two days less 
for the ewes bred to Hampshires com- 


| pared to the ewes bred to Rambouil- 


lets. 
For the 1472 ewes bred, the greatest 
number, 252 or 17.12 per cent, had a 


| gestation period of 151 days. Of the 


672 ewes bred to Hampshire rams the 


» greatest number, 138 or 20.54 per cent, 


had a gestation period of 148 days and 
for the ewes bred to Rambouillet rams 


b the greatest number, 194 or 24.25 


| per cent had a gestation period of 151 
| days. 


Conclusions 
The rate of breeding of range ewes 


| is greatest during the first week of the 
breeding season, followed in order by 
) the second, third and fourth weeks. 


Range ewes bred to Hampshire rams 


breed at a more rapid rate than when 
| bred to Rambouillet rams. 


The rate of lambing of range ewes 
is greatest during the second week of 
the lambing season, followed in order 
by the first, third, and fourth week. 

The gestation period for range ewes 
averages 149.64 days. Range ewes bred 
to Hampshire rams have approximate- 
ly a 2-day shorter gestation period 
(148.61 days as compared to 150.51 
days) than range ewes bred to Ram- 
bouillet rams. 

This study indicates the breed of 
ram has an influence on the length of 
gestation period. 





Western Meat Drive 


A’ intensive special drive in the 
interest of meat is now under way 
in five of the far western states in 
which livestock production is a para- 
mount industry. The campaign is fea- 
turing the latest methods in the mer- 
chandising of steaks, chops and roasts 
and their preparation for the table. 
Centered in 16 cities of California, 
Washington, Oregon, Arizona and Utah, 
the campaign was launched in Los An- 
geles on March 8 and will continue 
without interruption until April 9. 
Made possible through the cooperation 
of livestock associations, retailer 
groups, the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, the newspapers and various 
civic interests, with the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, this intensive 
program will reach thousands of per- 
sons with up-to-the-minute facts con- 
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cerning meat and stress its importance 
in the diet. 

Davenport R. Phelps, western rep- 
resentative of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, is in charge of ar- 
rangements for the campaign. Mr. 
Phelps announces the following 
schedule: 

Los Angeles, Calif., March 8-12; Long 
Beach, Calif., March 9; Hollywood, Calif., 
March 10; Oakland, Calif., March 11 and 
16-19; Modesto, Calif., March 12; San 
Diego, Calif., March 15-19; Phoenix, Ariz., 
March 17-18; San Jose, Calif., March 19; 
Fresno, Calif., March 22; San Francisco, 
Calif., March 23; Sacramento, Calif., March 
24; Corvallis, Ore., March 25-28; Portland, 
Ore., March 30-April 3; Spokane, Wash., 
March 31; Seattle, Wash., April 1; Salt Lake 
City, Utah, April 5-9; Ogden, Utah, April 
8-9, 

Meat merchandising lecture-demon- 
strations, featuring the 1937 models in 
meat cuts and emphasizing methods for 
“stepping up” meat sales, will be con- 
ducted in every city. Five cities have 
been selected for schools of meat cook- 
ery—Los Angeles, Oakland, San Diego, 
Portland and Salt Lake City. Paul A. 
Goeser, specialist of the Board, will con- 
duct the merchandising phase of the 
campaign. Miss Ruth Chamber and 
Miss Emily Conklin will conduct the 
cooking schools. 


The Board states that the merchan- 
dising demonstrations will not only 
reach retailers but also will be pre- 
sented before audiences of home- 
makers, students, teachers, dietitians, 
hotel and restaurant chefs and stew- 
ards, Rotary, Kiwanis and other ser- 
vice clubs, etc. Points to be stressed 
will include the use of the less-de- 
manded cuts of meat, meat buying and 
selection, and the new developments in 
meat cookery. The popularity of these 
demonstrations is evidenced by the 
fact that during the first six weeks of 
1937, demonstrations held in 26 cities 
of 13 states were attended by over 53,- 
000 persons. 

The Board’s cooking school lec- 
turers come to the far West after a 
series of schools in other states which 
have been marked by a tremendous 
interest on the part of housewives 
everywhere. Nearly 100,000 women 
were registered at schools held between 
January 1 and February 15, 1937. 
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National Wool Marketing Corporation 


a 


HE month of February has been featured by heavy 

importations of foreign wool, principally from Aus- 
tralia. Probably around 85,000,000 pounds of apparel wool 
has been imported since January 1, about 51,000,000 pounds 
of which has been landed at Boston. This abnormal volume 
of imports is due in part to the longshoremen’s strike that, 
in effect, prevented considerable foreign wool from landing 
in the last two months of 1936 that otherwise would have 
gone immediately into consumption. 

It will be remembered that due to an acute shortage 
of domestic wool, with practically no foreign wool available, 
the National was able to secure prices considerably above 
foreign importing parity during practically all of November, 
December, and up to January 15. It was during this period 
that the National Wool Marketing Corporation sold about 
80 per cent of its holdings. 

February may, therefore, be considered as an adjust- 
ment period. Insufficient domestic wool has been sold to 
make a quotable market. Manufacturers, for the most part, 
have confined their purchases to foreign wool which was 
evidently contracted many weeks ago but was not heretofore 
available for use due to the longshoremen’s strike. The 
small amount of domestic wool required for piecing out, or 
for the purpose of maintaining domestic blends required by 
existing contracts, still commands values above comparable 
Australian wools now available in this market. It is, how- 
ever, in the late purchases of early shorn wool, principally 
in Arizona, where the market weakness is most apparent. 
A striking example of the uncertainty of market levels was 
illustrated in a recent sale of an early shorn Arizona clip. 
It was reported two bids were made above 35 cents to the 
grower and that the clip was sold at 35 cents plus. Five 
other bids on the same clip made at the same time ranged 
from 29 cents to 32 cents. Since that time, equally desir- 
able wool has been sold at around 29 cents, or a little 
above, to the grower, and an interesting feature is the re- 
port that a high bidder in the first sale was one of the lowest 
bidders on the last sale quoted, all of which goes to prove 
that the present market is tending toward lower levels. 
Late sales of Arizona wool appear to be on a basis of about 
90 cents to 93 cents clean, landed Boston, for similar wools 
that were commanding $1.05 to $1.08 in January. The will- 
ingness of growers to accept such drastic reductions seems 


to have been a surprise to all concerned and has encouraged 
dealers to the point where a few offerings have been made oj 
good territory and Texas fine and fine medium wool for 
July delivery at 90 cents clean, for wools that were sold in 
January at about $1.08 by the National. This means that 
those who offer this wool have faith that they will be able to 
break the market when the bulk of the 1937 clip is pressing 
for sale, or that they have hedged on the New York Top Ex. 
change in such a manner as to protect them against the loss, 
In either event the result is the same. The manufacturer 
knows his cost will not be greater than 90 cents clean, 
whereas he was paying $1.05 to $1.08 for the same quality 
of wool a few weeks ago. 


It is quite certain that contracts made for wool on the 
sheep’s back in the majority of cases cannot be sold at 9% 
cents to 93 cents clean, delivered Boston, and yield a profit 
to the owner. It is equally certain that in many cases it 
would reflect a distinct loss. It is believed, however, that 
holders of these contracts that were made on substantially 
higher levels than exist today feel that wool is still good 
property and are content to await the time when the foreign 
wools are less of a factor in determining the market than 
at the present time. Keen competition for wool the worl 
over will result in early closing of Australian auctions. It 
is now predicted that Australian sales will be completed by 
the last of April. Purchases of foreign wools thereafter wil 
have to be made from the secondary markets at Londo 
and elsewhere where a profit will be added. Another clip 
of foreign wool from the Southern Hemisphere will not be 
available until late in this year. 


This brings us up to the extremely important factor, 
namely, that of the 51,000,000 pounds of apparel woo § 
landed in Boston since January 1, 32,000,000 pounds has 
already been taken out of bond, which indicates it is goin 
into immediate consumption. Of the 25,000,000 pounds 0! 
Australian wool landed in Boston since the first of January, 
18,250,000 pounds has already been taken out of bond ané 
the duty paid. Consumption of approximately 70,000,00 
pounds of wool in December was the heaviest for mally, 
many years. By comparing the above figures, it will be 
seen that, perhaps, less than a month’s supply of foreigi 
wool is held in bond. 
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In summing up the situation, the majority of factors 
indicate that consumption has overtaken the supply of wool 
all over the world, and particularly is this the case in 
domestic wool, all of which would seem to augur for stronger 
values later in the season. In short, it is too much to expect 
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Summer Street to provide in excess of $110,000,000 in two 
months’ time that will be required to lift the 1937 domestic 
wool clip. The National Wool Marketing Corporation is 
adequately financed, and it is for the purpose of marketing 
the domestic wool clip in an orderly manner throughout the 
year that the National came into being. 














Boston—The Nation’s Wool Market 


| mos 80 per cent of the wool 
produced in this country, and an 
even higher percentage of the wool we 
import, is marketed in the wool district 
on Summer Street, Boston. The explan- 
ation lies in the large percentage of 
the nation’s woolen and worsted manu- 
facturers which are located within a 
radius of a few hundred miles of this 
city. 


Since Revolutionary days, Boston 
has retained its position as the nation’s 


wool market because of its many 
natural and economic advantages. 

The climate is admirably suited to 
the manufacturing processes through 
which raw wool must pass. Also, most 
territory wool shipped to Boston re- 
tains its moisture and gains in weight, 
which is an important factor from the 
producer’s point of view. 

Boston is a natural concentration 
point for raw wool, not only because 
sO many manufacturers and topmakers 
are located within a small radius, but 











Looking down Summer Street. The National Wool 
Marketing Corporation occupies the second of the 
four buildings on the left. (Note the truck with 


bales of foreign wool.) 


because the requirements of these 
manufacturers and topmakers vary to 
such an extent that they are forced to 
depend upon their own sorting and 
blending of both the original bag and 
graded domestic wool which they pur- 
chase. This situation is brought about 
by the fact that no practical use of 
exact standards of classification has 
been possible in this country. 


(This is the sixth of a series of articles 
on the “Marketing of Your Wool” written 
by the NATIONAL WOOL MARKET- 
ING CORPORATION.) 








The National’s principal warehouse, taken at a 
distance, showing the Neponset River and mud flats 
running along one side of it. 

















Between two piers in Boston harbor. Freighter 


The Army Base, a little farther out on Summer 
Street, which is temporarily being used because of 
= large shipments of foreign wool arriving in 

oston. 


unloading wool on the left. Schooners unloading 
fish on the right, at Boston’s famous Fish Pier 
which is the largest of its kind in the world and is 
run on a cooperative basis. 
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The Boston Wool Market 


Review 


HE following review of the Boston 

Wool Market was issued by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics for 
the week ending March 5: 


Domestic wools, held in the Boston mar- 
ket, were mostly very quiet. In the absence 
of trading in sizable quantities of wool, 
quotations were largely nominal, and, for 
the most part, represented prices that owners 
were willing to accept. Wide differences 
of opinion prevailed as to actual market 
status. Some holders were willing to make 
substantial concessions from prices they 
were able to secure a month ago, while 
others refused to materially change their 
views of what their wools were worth. The 
irregularity in the price situation has been 
caused by the lack of interest from mills. 

Fine Delaine and staple combing half 
blood Ohio fleeces were quite firmly held at 
steady quotations. Small lots of other types 
of fleeces of these grades were moved at 
easier prices. Quotations on the medium 
Ohio fleeces eased as country lots of similar 
bright fleeces, held in the Middle West, 
became available at prices below levels re- 
cently quoted on spot wools. There were 
a few sales of very moderate volume of 
medium grade fleeces other than Ohio wools 
at scoured basis prices that represented a 
distinct decline from recent peak prices. 

Graded spot territory wools were very 
quiet and holders were unwilling to make 
any more than very moderate concessions 
from asking prices that were close to the 
highest prices received since the first of 
the year. Ungraded fine territory wools 
showed considerable irregularity. Small 
quantities of original bag bulk short French 
combing length fine territory wools were 
moved at around $1 scoured basis. Asking 
prices on average to good French combing 
length fine territory wools in original bags 
were around $1.03-1.05 scoured basis for 
fair-sized lots, while odd lots of small 
weights were occasionally available at irregu- 
larly lower prices. Mills bought spot wools 
only as needed, and showed little interest in 
pre-shearing contracts for fine wools offer- 
ed at 91 cents to $1.02, scoured basis. 


Demand was very dull on spot foreign 
wools, and quotations showed little change. 
Australian Merino wools were steady. South 
American crossbred wools were steady to 
slightly easier. Prices in Australia were 
reported firm to slightly higher, with 
America taking some wools. 

Prices of sorted mohair in Boston made 
advances as the result of an increase in 
demand from manufacturers, and recent 
advances in prices in the country. Latest 
prices for adult mohair were reported to 
be around 70 cents in Texas and around 
62 cents in Arizona. 


Report of Annual Meeting 
of American Corriedale 
Association 


HE annual meeting of the Ameri- 

can Corriedale Association was 
held at 2 p. m. Saturday, December 
26, 1936, in the Agricultural Building 
of the University of Wyoming, Lara- 
mie. Thirty members were represented 
in person or by proxy. The meeting 
was called to order by President H. T. 
Blood, and the call for the meeting 
was read. The secretary read the pro- 
posed changes in the articles of incor- 
poration as published, copies of which 
were mailed to all members on Decem- 
ber 10. 

It was regularly moved, seconded 
and carried that, in accordance with 
association rules, all members who have 
not recorded sheep with the associa- 
tion during the past twelve months are 
hereby dropped from membership. 

The proposed changes in the articles 
of incorporation were taken up section 
by section and all were duly adopted. 
The association’s attorney was in- 
structed to file these changes with the 
Secretary of State of Wyoming. Among 
the changes adopted was one reducing 
the number of directors in the asso- 
ciation to three so that business may 
be conducted regularly and expediently 
(under Wyoming statutes it is neces- 
sary that a majority of the directors 
be present in person before business 
can be conducted legally). Directors 
elected for the year 1937 were Messrs. 
H. T. Blood, J. H. King and F. S. 
Hultz. 

The reports of the auditing commit- 
tee and of the secretary-treasurer were 
read and accepted. Secretary-treas- 
urer’s report showed an income of 
$1017.54, and a balance carried over 
from 1935 or $151.44, total $1168.98. 
The expenses were as follows: adver- 
tising $321.64; premiums $133.75; 
office equipment and supplies $58.25; 
stamps and sundries $14.80; office 
rent, heat, phone, light $108.00; sec- 
retary’s salary $275.00; bank balance 
$257.54; total $1168.98. 

Following the adjournment of the 
annual meeting, a meeting of the Board 
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Opening Prices at 
London Wool Sales 


HE second series of London wool 
sales for 1937 opened March 2 
with prices for most descriptions un- 
changed or below those prevailing at 
the close of the first series on Janv- 
ary 27, according to a cable to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
from its London office. By March 5, 
however, the general tone of the mar- 
ket had improved considerably. 
Greasy Merinos on March 5 were 
selling at from 214 to 5 per cent above 
the closing rates of the first series and 
scoured Merinos were at par. Greasy 
fine crossbreds were reported as “fully 
par” and greasy medium and low 
crossbreds as “par.” Scoured cross- 
breds of all types ranged from par to 
5 per cent higher. All slipes were re- 
ported as selling at “fully par.” 
Yorkshire dealers have been doing 
most of the buying thus far during 
the series. Buyers from the Continent 
have been taking near all of the offer- 
ings of Punto Arenas wools and mod- 
erate quantities of Merinos and faulty 
crossbreds. Demand from the United 
States has remained very quiet. 
Prices on March 5 compared with 
January 27 closing rates (the latter in 
parentheses) converted to cents per 
pound at exchange prevailing on those 
dates and expressed in terms of offi- 
cial United States standards for wool, 
scoured basis, were as follows: Or- 
dinary 70’s at 65.14 (62.27); 64’s at 
63.10 (60.23); 60’s at 58.01 (56.15); 
58’s at 52.93 (53.08); 56’s at 47.84 
(49.00) and 50’s at 40.71 (40.83) 
Carding 48’s stood at 39.69 (39.81); 
46’s at 38.68 (38.79); 44’s at 38.68 
(38.79) 40’s at 36.64 (37.77) and 36's 
at 36.64 (37.77) 








of Directors was held. The following 
officers were elected: H. T. Blood, 
Denver, Colorado, president; Leslie L. 
Crane, Santa Rosa, California, vice 
president; Fredric S. Hultz, Laramie, 
Wyoming, secretary-treasurer. In ac- 
cordance with newly adopted rule 16, 
which states, “Where Corriedale breed- 
(Continued on page 38) 
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With the Women’s Auxiliaries — 


Washington 


Yakima 


Members of the Yakima Auxiliary of 
the Washington Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation met in January at the home of 
Mrs. Emile . Robert. 


Mrs. Agor read a recently published 
article by Mrs. Herman Oliver of John 
Day, Oregon, on the importance of gov- 
ernment grading of meats. Mrs. Archie 
Prior read an article on California’s 
law for testing wool presented to the 
consumer. The law gives an inspector 
the right to open comforters labeled as 
wool-filled and to grade them properly. 

Mrs. Harry Roberts reported on the 
annual business meeting of the Golden- 
dale Chapter of the state auxiliary 
which she attended January 15. At the 
brief business session Mrs. Prior an- 
nounced the paid membership of the 
chapter as 28. 

Mrs. Jack Goodwin and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Watt assisted Mrs. Robert in 
serving refreshments. 


Mrs. Archie Prior, Secretary 


Utah 


Salt Lake Chapter 


The fifth regular monthly meeting 
of the Salt Lake Auxiliary to the Utah 
Wool Growers Association was held in 
the Governor’s Room, Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 20, 1937, with 47 members and 
guests present. 


This meeting was held in conjunction 
with the convention luncheon at which 
Visiting members of other chapters of 
the auxiliary were guests, the Salt Lake 
Chapter being the hostess of the day. 
The ladies were seated around a beau- 
tifully decorated table and each given 
a favor in the form of a corsage of 
violets and pink sweet peas. During 
the course of the tasty luncheon served 
by the Chamber of Commerce, Mrs. 
Julian Neff, president, presided over 
the program, 


The Secretary read the minutes of 
the last two meetings previous, which 
minutes were approved with some cor- 
rections. 


Mrs. Parley Dansie made a motion 
that Mrs. E. E. Corfman be given a 
vote of thanks for furnishing the music 
for the state convention, which she did 
with the cooperation of the Salt 
Lake Music Council. This motion was 
seconded and unanimously carried. 


Mrs. Neff read a gracious letter writ- 
ten to the ladies of the auxiliary by 
Mrs. Ovanda Kearns. 


Mrs. Neff asked for the attitude of 
the members toward the request of 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs that 
the Salt Lake Auxiliary join their or- 
ganization. Mrs. Eliason made the mo- 
tion that the auxiliary abide by the 
decision of the board at their next 
meeting regarding this matter, which 
motion was seconded and carried. 


Mrs. Jas. A. Hooper, chairman of 
the entertainment committee, who had 
the meeting in charge, thanked Mrs. 
Rawls of the Chamber of Commerce, 
for the luncheon given by them, and 
presented her with one of the lovely 
potted flower centerpieces which deco- 
rated the luncheon table. She also pre- 
sented centerpieces to Mrs. J. R. Elia- 
son, national president, and Mrs. Syl- 
vester Broadbent, state president. 


Mrs. Rawls accepted the flowers 
with a few remarks of thanks, as did 
Mrs. Eliason and Mrs. Broadbent. Mrs. 
Eliason also asked that a letter of 
thanks be written the Chamber of 
Commerce, for their courtesy in giving 
the luncheon, and thanked the National 
Finance Committee for their efforts in 
preparing the quilt to be raffled off 
at the national convention. 


The meeting was adjourned at this 
point in order that the ladies night 
attend the talk given by a representa- 
tive of the Botany Woolen Mills. 


Mrs. Emory C. Smith, Secretary 


Oregon 


Grant County Chapter 


The Grant County Chapter of the 
Wool Growers Auxiliary met at the 
Community Church in Mt. Vernon, Sat- 
urday, January 30. The proceeds of 
the plate lunch served by the ladies of 
the Mt. Vernon unit were donated to 
the county chapter. There were present 
28 members and 9 visitors. The table 
was nicely decorated with a toy train 
loaded with wool and woolly sheep 
for place cards. 


Following the opening of the busi- 
ness meeting and the reading of the 
report of the activities of the chapter 
for the past year, Mrs. R. T. McHaley, 
county president, gave a very interest- 
ing account of the state convention held 
at Ontario, January 12-13. Among other 
actions taken at the state meeting 
it was resolved that all women should 
study textiles in order to distinguish 
between wool and the many substitutes 
on the market. The various social 
activities of the convention as well as 
the business sessions were ably re- 
viewed by Mrs. McHaley. She stated 
that the prizes for the best display of 
five woolen articles by the several aux- 
iliary chapters in the state were 
awarded as follows: Malheur County, 
first; Morrow County, second, and 
Grant County, third. The award for 
increase in membership was held up 
awaiting further information as the re- 
ports indicated a tie. A letter from R. 
E. Brooke, county agent, asking that 
the Women’s Auxiliary be represented 
at a meeting of the Wildlife Conference 
was read, and the president appointed 
the following committee to act in that 
capacity: Mrs. Carl Swing, chairman, 
Mrs. I. B. Hazeltine and Mrs. H. D. 
Harryman. 

Mrs. McHaley appointed Mrs. Frank 
Oliver general chairman of a commit- 
tee to organize knitting clubs through 
the county. Anyone interested can ob- 
tain information about joining these 
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clubs by communicating with Mrs.. Oli- 
ver or Mrs. McHaley. 
At the close of the business session 
_ @ program was rendered. 
Mrs. Herman Oliver, 
Cor. Secretary 


Baker Chapter No. 2 

The January meeting of this chapter 
of the Oregon Auxiliary was held at 
the home of Mrs. S. S. Head, with Mrs. 
Fred Widman, as acting president, pre- 
siding. Eleven of the thirty members of 
the chapter and three visitors were 
present. Reports of the state conven- 
tion were given, following which games 
were enjoyed. 

Mrs. A. S. Boyd was the hostess for 
the February meeting of the chapter, 
with Mrs. Louis Osborn assisting. 
Seventeen members were present, and 
President Mrs. F. A. Phillips presided. 
Officers for the coming year were 
elected as follows: President, Mrs. S. S. 
Head; vice president, Mrs. A. S. Boyd; 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Louis Os- 
born; publicity reporter, Mrs. John 
King. 

Five dollars was donated to the 
Flood Relief Fund and the making of 
quilts for the Red Cross was proposed 
as a future activity of the organization. 

Mrs. Louis Osborn, Secretary 


Umatilla West End Chapter No. 14 

This chapter held its February meet- 
ing at the home of Mrs. Troy Coleman 
at Echo on the fifth, with 24 out of the 
36 regular members in attendance. It 
was voted to give $5 to the Red Cross 
Relief Fund. 

Mrs. Gaylord Madison, President 


Morrow County 
The Morrow County Auxiliary met 
on February 5 at the Lucas Place, with 


Mrs. Frank E. Parker presiding. 
Twenty-six regular members and one 
visitor were present. 

Five dollars was voted to the Flood 
Relief Fund and plans were discussed 
for a fashion show in the near future. 
Reports from the state and national 
conventions were given and the new 
national president, Mrs. W. P. Ma- 
honey, a charter member of this or- 
ganization, was greeted. 

Sara E. McNamer 


“Virgin” Means “Pure”— 
“Undefiled”—“Fresh” 
—‘*New” 


HE National Wool Grower of 

January carried a very interesting 
and informative article by Dr. J. F. 
Wilson of the University of California, 
entitled “Virgin Wool ‘Bats’ and Wool- 
Filled Comforters.” It points out some 
instances in which virgin wool is in- 
ferior to reworked wool. 


The facts stated are freely admitted, 
as it is common knowledge that wool 
fibers, both new and reworked, are 
sometimes short and sometimes long 
and also that both are sometimes weak 
and sometimes strong. Friends of wool 
will agree that there should be national 
legislation requiring compulsory label- 
ing to show length and fineness of wool 
fibers in wool fabrics and also the ten- 
sile strength of the cloth. Most friends 
of wool would like legal labeling to 
show the content of virgin wool in 
fabrics. 


Dr. Wilson’s article states: “We 
hope to do away with the term ‘virgin 
wool’ which is absolutely meaningless 
as far as the quality of any wool article 
is concerned because virginity in a 
wool fiber may not even be a virtue.” 
This statement, we believe, is open to 
argument. 

When Abraham went west out of Ur 
with his family and his sheep, it was 
only necessary to use the word “wool” 
in buying wool clothing because cast- 
off clothing was worn until worn out 
and the wool fiber contained was used 
no more. In Ur the customer could ask 
for wool fabrics and be sure that the 
wool content would be from sheep and 
not recovered fiber from woolen rags. 
This was the situation for 3000 years 
before Abraham and for 4000 years 
after, but in the early years of the 19th 
century when fine wool was very high 
in price because of the Spanish mo- 
nopoly, a Yorkshireman discovered 
that wool fibers could be recovered 
from rags and these fibers could be 
spun and woven and the resulting fab- 
ric sold as “all wool.” After this dis- 
covery it became necessary to have 
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some term by which one could ask for 
new wool if he did not want shoddy. 

For pure, undefiled, fresh, new wool 
the term “virgin wool” was used and 
it has become generally accepted, ex- 
cept by those who prefer a term broad 
enough to cover both new and re. 
covered wool. For precise speech some 
such term is necessary. It is not 4 
question of virtue as between virgin 
wool and shoddy but is a question of 
speaking precisely, conveying the mean- 
ing wished, being understood exactly 
and having protection from imposition. 

Kleber Hadsell 





California Lamb Situation 


N the two main interior valleys of 
California, range and pasture feeds 
have been short, with new feed late in 
starting in the Sacramento Valley. 
Early lambs have made a poor start 
and are behind their seasonal average 
weights, but a week of above normal 
temperatures and ample sunshine has 
brought an improvement, March 6. 

Numerous buyers are in the field, 
apparently looking the crop over, but 
trading has been nominal, mostly due 
to the uncertainty of forage prospects 
Bay districts and southern slaughter- 
ers have a scant supply of fed lambs 
until the close of March, and are anxi- 
ously interested in the forthcoming 
spring crop. 

A few contracts for future delivery 
f.o.b. loading points have been drawn 
in the San Joaquin Valley. In the 
northern section, reports indicate a few 
lambs have been contracted for March 
20 delivery at $10.50 per hundred, with 
the balance at a later delivery at $10 
per hundred. A few small lots were 
reported to have been contracted up to 
$11 per hundred. These early pur 
chases are for local use, and will likely 
be light in average weight. 

In the Sacramento Valley range {or- 
age has been very slow to start, many 
large outfits feeding hay or concer 
trates. From all indications, some 
growers will be feeding hay for two 0 
three weeks hence. In this section, i 
does not appear that many lambs wil 
reach slaughter channels before tht 
middle of April—Bureau of Agrict: 
tural Economics. 
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Big Gates on 


Little Hinges 


By Peter Spraynozzle 


Vhere big gates swing on little hinges 

Vhere the snow is melting down; 

As we look across the desert 

Ve can see big spots of brown 

Vhere the “good earth” makes a showing— 
Guess we'll make it through-some-how 

Until Miss Spring comes “round the mountain” 
Und the trees shake blossoms down. 


Vell, neighbors, this has been a winter in any mans 
country—a winter that has taken lots of hay und grain to 
winter through the livestock on the open winter range; sheep 
und cattlemen have had to depend on the loyality of cow- 
hands und sheep-herders; there have been many heavy losses 
in flock und herds—human life has made the supream 
sacrefice, but I know of no herds or flocks that were desert- 
ed by the men in charge. 

In all parts of the intermountain range country—even 
in sun-kissed California—snows have blocked the hiways 
und blizzards swept over the winter range. Thousands of 
sheep und cattle are alive today because the men in charge 
stayed on the job even though the weather man reported 40 
und more below. 

Many of the men on the job had no capital investment, 
they owned no part of the herd or flock—there home a camp 
wagon or a tent. They worked shoulder to shoulder vid the 
Boss, cut off from there food and water supply, und as the 
flocks und herds hungred, thirsted und suffered from the 
cold—so the men on the range suffered to. 

Hours of work per day were lost sight of. The loyality 
of cow-hands und herders was not a matter of wages, they 
were in charge of livestock, there job, to keep them alive, 
to shelter them from the eliments as best they could—not 
only cows und ewes to be provided for, but calves und lambs 
that came (blessed events), as the weather man reported 
20-30-40 und more below. 

Out there on the winter range of your state und mine 
there were no cheering crowds, no playing bands, no flying 
flags, to cheer up, keep the morale of the men. They worked 
alone in a world of white—snow blind und snow bound in 
a frozen world with cold und hungery sheep und cattle. 

Som of the men gave there lives, not for fame or glory, 
gold or silver dividends, wages or profits; but because they 
were dependable men und the livestock industery, men who 
opperate great woolen mills, great meat packing plants, 
great transportion systems depending upon the livestock in- 
dustery for freight, great banks with capital invested should 
hot und I dont belive will soon forget the men who wintered 
through the sheep und cattle in the winter of 1936 und 37. 

From the banquet program of the 1937 Idaho wool 
growers state convention—The Sheep-herder speeks—I 
quote. 


On many a night on the old sheep trail 

Beneath my tarp I have told this tale 
When the fire was low and the moon not up 

My gun by my side und the sheep dog pup 
When out on the wine of the desert air 

A cayote gave voice from his sage brush lair 
He steals like a ghost to the canyon rim 

Where he stands alone, steel sinewed und slim 
He lifts to the arch of the spangled sky 

The blood curdling theme of his wolf pack cry 
I tighten my hand on the sheep dogs throat 

To stifle the sound of his kinsman’s note 
Vhen up from the depth of the purple wall 

Comes echo und echo, call und call 
Till farther und farther—fainter und faint 

The night wind returns his yearning complaint 
An amber moon rise—I drift into sleep 

One hundred—two hundred—I’m counting sheep. 


During the winter of 36 und 37—on the winter range 
of your state und mine—men worn to a frazzle with the cry 
of a hungery cayote in there ears drifted into that dream- 
less sleep that comes to men who lay there burdens down. 
Out there alone? Well, maybe so; but I am sure that like 
Joe Bush says—that He who provided the loveing arms of 
a mother to recive him here in helpless infancy will also 
provide proper reception for him over there. 


Und so the men of the livestock industery of the west, 
to thos who wintered through—und in memory of thos who 
will come no more—I prepose a toast that was sent to 
me by Loren B. Sylvester of Monte Vista, Colorado— 


Let us live O mighty master 

Just such lives as men should know 
Tasteing tryumph and disaster 

Joy; and not to much of woe 

Let us run the gamut over 

Let us live und love un laugh 

Und when we have passed on over 
Let this be our epitaph. 


Here lie thos who took there chances 
In the busy world of men 

Batteling luck and circumstances 
Faught und fell und faught again 
Won sometimes but did no crowing 
Lost sometimes but did not wail 
Took there beating but keep going 
Never let there curage fail— 

Keep there curage un-deminished 
Never laid down on a friend 

Played the game till it vas finished 
Lived as men until the end. 


(Editor’s Note: The above is printed in the form used by Mr. 
Spraynozzle in his weekly broadcasts from Salt Lake City.) 
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Supply Prospects for the 
Spring Market 


HERE is decided unanimity of 

opinion as to what the lamb mar- 
ket has in store; fat sheep will slump 
the moment temperatures rise. By the 
end of February the visible supply of 
fed lambs was mainly in Colorado and 
Nebraska, in steady but controlled pro- 
cess of liquidation. Indiana concealed 
the largest package east of the Mis- 
souri River and it was being steadily 
reduced. By early April fed lambs will 
be at the disappearance stage; the mar- 
ket at the gateway to the grass or new 
crop season. 


California ran into hard luck, which 
decimated its crop of spring lambs by 
500,000 head, according to recent re- 
ports, and left about two million avail- 
able with no certainty as to condition at 
loading time. However, late February 
ameliorated previously adverse physi- 
cal conditions, and made possible a 
supply of decently fat lambs, although 
the percentage available for shipment 
east will be substantially reduced com- 
pared with recent years. Packers have 
observers in California, but so far have 
not opened their mouths with respect 
to prices. 


Texas is an uncertain quantity, both 
with respect to numbers and condition. 
A January freeze cut down feed and 
will curtail what would otherwise have 
been a burdensome lot of yearling 
product. Wool had been contracted, 
necessitating holding until it had been 
taken off and.in any event northern 
feeders would not have taken any con- 
siderable number owing to high corn 
cost, Estimates on the number of year- 
lings that would have been dislodged 
from Texas had early winter physical 
conditions continued, range from 300,- 
000 to 500,000 head. Had feed been 
available at reasonable cost, northern 
commercial feeders would have taken 
many yearlings, but the corn bill has 
put feed-lot owners adjacent to the 


The Lamb Markets in February 


markets out of business, at least tem- 
porarily. 

Tennessee and Kentucky have the 
usual crop but by the time they are 
ready they will have the market to 
themselevs. In the corn belt what will 
probably be a record lamb crop will 
swell supply from July to December; 
a mere handful will report as spring- 
ers. 

All this suggests possibility of an 
April and May supply gap. Probably 
25 per cent of the California crop will 
be feeders, few lambs were taken out 
to shear and no excess supply is pos- 
sible. Should a bulge develop, few will 
benefit, either feeders or spring lamb 
growers. 

Taking a long view, the prospect is 
reasonably propitious. Based on pres- 


ent and probable production, a surplus 
of ovine product, other than tempo- 
rary, is impossible. Industrial unrest 
usually runs its course, compromise set- 
tlement is inevitable. The 1937 crop 
outlook is not unfavorable, although 
west of the Missouri drought is still in 
evidence. Elsewhere a large acreage 
will be planted under favorable physi- 
cal conditions and if Dame Nature hap- 
pens to be in benign mood, a broad 
market for feeding lambs will develop 
next fall. Restrictions on corn acreage 
have been abandoned for the current 
year and what the whole country needs 
in the worst way is feed replenishment, 
actually essential to the welfare of the 
entire livestock industry, regardless of 
species. 
J. E. Poole 








CHICAGO 


| agree rite from the dry fed sea- 

son, live mutton trade is in fairly 
robust condition, although the recently 
eloquent coterie of shortage theorists 
is discredited. 

In a monetary sense, the winter sea- 
son has not lived up to its advertise- 
ment. Lamb slaughter has been con- 
tinuously heavy and, at intervals, the 
dressed market has run into squalls. 
Whenever necessity for resorting to the 
freezer develops, no further diagnosis 
of dressed trade exists, an accumula- 
tion of some ten million pounds, prac- 
tically all lambs, since the turn of the 
year being convincing. Just why that 
accumulation developed in the face of 
a rising market may be susceptible of 
explanation; none is available except 
that processors to avert a crash in 
dressed prices resorted to the old-time 
safety valve, relying on a period of 
diminished supply, between hay and 
grass, to work it into distributive chan- 
nels. 

February’s price record may be told 
in a few terse sentences. Rehashing re- 
cent history is obviously superfluous. 


At Chicago a few loads of specialty 
Colorado-fed and native lambs realized 
$11@11.15 per hundred; the bulk of 
the crop sold in a range of $10.25@ 
10.75. A mid-month break set the top 
down to $10.50; the bulk to $10@ 
10.25. Recovery was invariably prompt 
as supply was in strong hands, enabling 
feeders to regulate the movement and, 
to an extent, prices. Packers’ objective 
was, apparently, to buy the bulk of 
the crop at $10@10.25, holding the top 
around $10.50; if so, they failed as 
they were able to appraise only swell- 
ing receipts that way and _ swollen 
symptoms soon subsided. A limited 
supply of fat yearlings sold at $8.75@ 
9.50; tops at $9.50@9.75. Shorn lambs 
were penalized $2 per hundred, only 
a few loads reporting. Scarcity of fat 
sheep was solely responsible for 4 
gradually advancing ewe market at 
$5.50@6.25; top $6.40. Heavy lambs 
sold on a par with handy-weights until 
late in the month when a 25-cent dis- 
count was enforced on everything ¢x- 
ceeding 100 pounds. A few half-fat 
lambs went to shearers at $8.50@29, but 


















March, 1937 


this trade lacked volume as shearers 
are afraid of the game and packer at- 
titude was discouraging, as their pen- 
chant for pulling wool was always in 
evidence. 


An outstanding feature of the Feb- 
ruary run was superb condition. Colo- 
rado lambs never went to the meat 
rail in more attractive condition; yields 
elicited no protest from killers, and 
low dressers, around 43 per cent, sold 
relatively as high as the upper crust of 
the crop, This dumfounded prognosti- 
cators who were willing to stake their 
reputations early in the season on a 
winter lamb supply dressing 43 to 45 
per cent, on the plausible theory that 
high cost feed would send the entire 
package to the shambles prematurely. 
Condition of the winter lamb crop was 
in striking contrast to that of cattle 
and hogs, both species being dumped to 
evade the aforesaid feed bill far short 
of seasonal condition. This is illus- 
trated by narrow price ranges on 
lambs; wide spreads in other markets. 
Top cattle sold up to $14.65 late in 
February when $11 was the practical 
limit on lambs, but the great bulk of 
steers was appraised at $9.50 to $12.50. 
High-dressing hogs reached $10.50, but 
sacrificing light shotes and pigs was 
responsible for a long string of $7.50@ 
9 sales. 


The winter season has not been a 
period of contentment. Killers have 
been eloquent respecting “minus” sales 
in the dressed market; feeders have 
protested cost of feed and resultant 
gains. If the February market was un- 
profitable, those who cashed before the 
turn of the year must have been hit 
hard. No doubt exists that if involun- 
tary meat storage had not been resorted 
to, a lower market would have been in- 
evitable, 


Various alibis are advanced in ex- 
tenuating price eccentricity during 
February. A seasonal explanation was 
a “dead” spot in the wool market, 
prompting killers to “adjust” pelt 
credits downward. This is a weasel 
word as it means lower prices and 
nothing else. A rubber ball market in- 
jected the element of luck into the trad- 
ing operation, those reaching market 


on reactions from breaks getting the 
best betting. Invariably favorable re- 
actions were credited to eastern orders, 
injecting fickle competition. 


At the inception of March the whole 
market, both sheep and lambs, was on 
a healthy basis, trade opinion was con- 
servatively bullish, nobody expecting a 
slump, except temporarily. Packers 
were anxious to acquire lambs in a 
$10.50@10.85 spread and occasional 
sales at $11 or better to outsiders sug- 
gested improvement in the dressed 
market, a branch of the trade that has 
rarely been so eccentric, otherwise stor- 
age would not have been resorted to. 
With the exception of pork loins, lamb 
is still the highest meat on the whole- 
sale list and whenever a cent or more 
is tucked on urgent demand promptly 
fades. Dressed prices jumped and 
slumped as much as $1 per hundred al- 
most overnight, heavy carcasses fluctu- 
ating most, light and common stock 
least. Choice lamb carcasses, 38 pounds 
down, sold mainly at $16@17 per hun- 
dred; good $15@16; medium $14 to 
$15 and common $12@14. Veal, al- 
ways a competitor of lamb, cost $2.50 
to $3 less, only choice steer carcasses 
maintaining a parity with lamb. Com- 
mon steer carcasses sold as low as $10; 
common lamb carcasses did not drop 
below $12. 


In the competition between foods, 
dressed lamb has fared well. Beef was 
adversely affected by the wave of 
strikes that spread from New England 
to California during the month, pork 
being involved in the same depressing 
influence, to which lamb was immune. 
A demoralized pork market, even with 
a light hog supply, forced processors to 
pile up meats in their cellars until the 
accumulation generated concern. Con- 
tinued heavy imports of cured hog 
products, to which lamb is also immune, 
was against maintenance of domestic 
prices and although no fresh beef was 
imported, with the exception of a pack- 
age from Canada, that commodity de- 
rived no benefit from an astounding 
poundage of South American canned 
beef, which was promptly absorbed by 
domestic, restaurant and hotel trade. 
The volume of meat imports may be 








Valuable Information 
For Sheep-Raisers 
Booklet entitled: “Sheep Hygiene,” 
by the late Dr. Robert Dill, former 
Inspector in Charge of the Nevada 
State Sheep Commission of Reno, Ne- 

vada. 
To be published soon. Order now. 
PRICE $1.50 


Address 


MRS. R. DILL 
512 Cheney St. Reno, Nevada 








Sheep Brands 
Stay on a Full Year 


When you brand with MINTRA the job is 
done for a full year--and you have saved half 
the paint and half the labor necessary when 
branding twice a year. A gallon of MINTRA 
Liquid will brand about a third more sheep. 
Never requires thickening. Five standard 


colors. Send postcard for name of nearest 


dealer or warehouse. 








Ellis Paint Co Butte, Mont. 
Arizona Wool Growers Ass’n_- Phoenix, Ariz. 
Salt Lake Hardware Co. Salt Lake City, Utah 

Grand Junction, Colo., and Pocatello, Idaho 
Rohiff Lumber and Supply Co..Casper, Wyo. 
RadfordGroceryCo. Roswell & Carlsbad,N.M. 


I Gben-yet-baau ba-bakeb am Oren 


2500 WALNUT ST DENVER 
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Dealers In 


HIDES - PELTS - WOOL 
AND FURS 














GREENBAND HIDE AND 


FUR COMPANY 
Office and Warehouse Phone 861 
2263-69 Wall Ave. 
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New Roads To 
Pelt Profits 


For 
WESTERN 
SHEEPMEN 


= 


A Wool Pullery is a vital artery 
in your pelt profits. 


Find out WHY and HOW by 
sending immediately for— 


Our large, impressive, il- 
lustrated folder showing 
complete operations of a 
modern wool pullery. It’s 
FREE! 


& 


THE ELLIOTT WOOL PULL- 
ERY, LTD. provides a_ better 
market, better prices and quick- 
er service. Write for the evi- 
dence. 

For further convincing evidence, pay us a 


visit and SEE a real wool pullery 
in actual operation. 





The Elliott Wool 
Pullery, Ltd. 
Warehouse: 40 North 3rd West 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 














sensed from the fact that 650,000 
pounds of Polish pork entered the U. S. 
in a single week at mid-February and 
what is equally astounding is that it 
went into immediate consumption. A 
pound of meat, canned, cured, or fresh, 
domestic or foreign, is so much food 
and every ounce imported displaces an 
equal quantity of home-grown food. A 
foreign supply is logical only when 
semi-famine develops and no symptom 
of that condition has been detected. 

An indisputable fact is that retail 
meat prices are at levels where sales 
resistance is felt; consumers are cur- 
tailing their purchases to meet the 
emergency and if further appreciation 
develops will continue that policy. 
Restaurants do likewise, cutting down 
portions if not raising prices. A Colo- 
rado man, dining at a Chicago hotel 
paid $1.50 for an indifferent dinner, 
carrying a single so-called lamb chop, 
which, in his opinion, was cut from a 
fat yearling carcass. Chain stores have 
“pushed” lamb in commendable man- 
ner, but restaurant waiters are under 
orders to recommend poultry and fish. 
Buyers of “relief” food have centered 
their expenditures on fish and eggs all 
winter and the sausage maker is sitting 
up nights devising ways and means to 
popularize his product, into the compo- 
sition of which ovine product does not 
enter. When hog raising was officially 
reduced, corn belt farmers doubled and 
even quadrupled poultry production, 
especially that of turkeys and ducks, 
resulting in a carryover of 170,000,000 
pounds, of which 4,000,000 pounds was 
ducks, never before specified in the 
accumulation. Sausage consumption is 
now about double that of lamb and 
mutton combined and is steadily grow- 
ing. The extent to which it competes 
with lamb must be left to conjecture; 
poultry is a competitor. 

J. E. Poole 


Kansas City 


EBRUARY was another $10 month 
for lambs. Most of January good 

to choice lambs sold at $10 or better, 
and February made a slightly higher 
average and closed 10 to 15 cents 
above January. The high point of the 
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MR. SHEEPMAN 


There is no way of estimating in dol- 
lars the number of sheep and lambs 
that have been saved and protected 
from bad weather and wild animals in 
the past eight years all over the sheep- 
raising states by sheepmen who have 
used 


GIBB’S LAMB HEAT- 
ERS AND WILD ANI- 
MAL SCARAWAYS 





Gibbs’ Wild Animal Scaraway 
Reports each year from satisfied users 
prove they are of inestimable value. 
With better prices for wool and lambs 
for 1937, you, too, should be prepared 
to increase your profits. 

The Heaters and Scaraways are simple 
and economical to operate and there 
is nothing to get out of order. 
Remember your investment is small 
compared to the amount of time, labor 
and money they save you. 

Be Prepared! Have Gibbs’ Lamb Heat- 
ers and Wild Animal Scaraways in 
camp and ready for business when 
lambing starts. 

If, after using either the Heaters or 
Scaraways through one lambing sea- 
son, you are not entirely satisfied, we 
will gladly refund your money. 


Don’t Wait! Write Now, asking 
for Prices and Particulars. 


Patented, Made and Sold by 


JUDSON E. GIBBS 


ROCK RIVER, WYOMING 
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month came on February 8 at $10.75, 
and on the close the market was firm 
with bulk of lambs selling at $10.50 
though nothing very choice was offered. 
With the exception of three days when 
$9.75 and $10.15 were tops, the best 
lambs brought $10.25 or better and 
$10.50 was the top on more days than 
any other price. However, the market 
displayed quick daily price changes, 
mostly 15 to 25-cent fluctuations. The 
changes on most days, up and down, 
were larger than the net changes for 
the month. The logical explanation for 
this was that killers did not want the 
market to reach the $11 level. Meat de- 
mand the past six weeks has not been 
very broad. Strikes, floods, and labor 
troubles were unfavorable factors in 
the general situation. Lent, as usual, 
had a tendency to keep down meat de- 
mand in some quarters. The labor situ- 
ation remains unsettled. Some strikers 
have gone back to work but other 
groups have begun agitation for more 
pay. Early March will find killers an- 
ticipating the close of the Lenten sea- 
son by increased purchases. Generally 
speaking March is starting with a fa- 
vorable trade outlook in many lines, 
but the recent increase in living costs 
has begun to make the average house- 
wife a little more careful on her meat 
expenditures. However, the lamb mar- 
ket is still drawing good support from 
the wool and pelt angles and the meat 
is relatively no higher, spots not as 
high, as beef or pork. 

February started with best lambs at 
$9.75, jumped to $10.15 the next day 
and at the end of the first week the 
top was up 75 cents from the opening 
but only slightly above the January 
close of $10.40. Since December the 
general market has shown a substantial 
advance, December closed with top at 
$8.85; January $10.40; February 
$10.50. March is starting with fewer 
} lambs on feed than at this time last 
year. In March last year top went 
to $11, or 25 cents above the February 
high point, so it is reasonable to antici- 
pate that a firm market will continue 
next month. 

Winter fed lambs show more than 
normal weights. Ninety to one hundred 
pounds has been the prevailing range 





Attention Live Stock Raisers 
and Fur Trappers 


The Colorado Animal By-Products Company 
ARE ALWAYS IN THE MARKET AND PAY 
HIGHEST MARKET PRICES FOR YOUR 
SHEEP PELTS — HIDES — RAW 
FURS and WOOL 


Ship or deliver to nearest plant where you will always 
get a square deal. 


DENVER -OGDEN - SALT LAKE CITY 
HEBER CITY - LOGAN - SPANISH FORK 











PERFECT 
| =. Paes Fn 


SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
67 West Broadway Salt Lake City, Utah 


Send for Free Samples 
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AHLANDERS’ SHEEP CAMP TRAILER 


Will save 
you $75 per 
month in 
feed of 
horses, and 
yet give 
you the use 
of your 
truck for 
hauling 
lambs, feed, 
etc. 


Can be drawn by car or saddle horse. Has 
full sized bed, stove, cupboard, table, bins, 
drawers, large storage compartments, etc. 
100% weatherproof. Insulated steel top. 
Write for detalis and prices 
AHLANDER MANUFACTURING CO. 
476 So. University Ave. Provo, Utah 











We are in the market for 
4 blood and light shrinking 
wools. Highest market prices 
paid. 


Correspondence invited. 


Original 


Utah Woolen Mills 


24-30 Richards Street 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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How to Prevent Disease Loss! 


AFEGUARD against disease loss by vaccinating your | vssmssed meewerns le eddhicnweieceopare 
entire flock with FRANKLINOVINE MIXED BACTERIN. 


A large share of sickness among sheep is a complication 


Getting Rid of Worms in Sheep and Goats 
FRANKLIN Drench Powder is effective for both the 


worms and heal the lacerated linings of the intesti: 
be added to the powder. 

A 20-ounce package will make 5 gallons of drench solution. This is 
Feed for 320 doses for mature sheep or goats, or 640 doses for lambs or 


ids. Price $4.50. 10-oz. package, 160 mature animals or 320 young, $2.40. 


Protect Your Sheep from Theft with Nose Brand 


of infections associated with hemorrhagic septicemia. RANKL Brandem-ot is» chemical page m 


Vaccination for immunity is becoming quite general as 


owners learn the benefits of such protection. 


Unexcelled for treatment of sick and exposed sheep, 


Full details in special new sheep booklet. 


clear, lasting brand without heat. Very and easy to apply. 


Half pint 75c, pint $1.25, quart $2.25. 
SEND FOR SPECIAL SHEEP BOOKLET 


A Cully Uustrated booklet of 16 pages, doveted te sheep Mems, 
gent free upen request te any Franklin office. 


O.M. Franklin Blackleg Serum Co. 


Denver Wichite FortWorth Amarillo Mere i Paso 


Also Ovine Hemorrhagic Septicemia Bacterin Kansas City Alliance 
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Buy and Sell 
WOOL, MOHAIR and PELTS 


Consignments Solicited 


Our Specialty is Storing Wools 
In Transit 


UTAH WOOL 
SCOURING CO. 


203 Atlas Bldg. Was. 3140 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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SHEEPMEN AND 
FARMERS— 


100,000 


Sheepskins 
WANTED 


You cannot know full 
market value until you 
have talked prices with 


HL 


J. W. SUMMERHAYS 
AND SONS COMPANY 


WOOL PULLERS 
HS 


Warehouse 
481 South 3rd West St. 
P. O. Box 1295 Was. 3445 
SALT LAKE CITY 








Branch, Nephi, Utah 
Pullery, Milton, Utah 




















for the past sixty days and it looks as 
if that range will hold until feed lots 
are cleared. As yet no material discount 
has been made for weight, but later 
in the season heavy lambs may be dis- 
criminated against. Practically no fed 
lambs have been shorn before market- 
ing this winter. Early in January a 
few bunches showed up but they were 
discounted too sharply for shearing to 
continue. Spring trade may favor light- 
weight lambs but as there is not a very 
large supply available for the next five 
weeks the buying side might have to 
take weight to make up tonnage. 

The few bunches of new crop native 
lambs offered in the past two weeks 
brought $11. The supply of pre-Easter 
offerings, both native and Arizonas, will 
be below normal due to the fact that 
feed in this section is very scarce and 
high in price and lambs have not been 
crowded. Arizona reports a backward 
range season in the early lamb sections. 

Fat sheep are 50 cents to $1.00 high- 
er than in January. Fat yearlings sold 
up to $9.50, with medium kinds at $8 
to $9. Fat ewes topped at $6.75, and 
bulk of good kinds moved at $5.75 to 
$6.25. The supply of fat ewes was 
slightly larger than in the same month 
last year, but demand was consider- 
ably broader. Wool was a material 
factor in the advance prices for mature 
mutton classes. 

Trade in feeding lambs was limited 
because of the light supply available. 
Finishers took most of the sort-outs 
from fed offerings at $9 to $9.50 and 
some thin lambs at $8 to $8.50. Traders 
picked around on cull classes at $6 to 
$7. 

On the February close the general 
sheep market appears in a firm posi- 
tion. Supplies of fed lambs are not so 
large as on March 1 in the past three 
years and early lamb states will not 
be able to market any material number 
of new crop lambs before the middle 
of April. The supply situation will per- 
mit orderly marketing and the meat 
side, with fairly good business condi- 
tions prevailing, should not find it 
hard to find an outlet. 

February receipts were 121,284 com- 
pared with 104,239 in the same month 
last year. Colorado, Utah, Kansas and 
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Texas supplied the bulk. New Mexico, 
Oklahoma and Missouri contributed 
some but not in normal numbers. Ar- 
rivals for the two months were 285,304, 
as compared with 211,338 in the same 
period last year. The entire increase 
came from other than this immediate 
trade territory. C. M. Pipkin 


Omaha 


RICES on slaughter classes of sheep 

and lambs on the Omaha market 
during the month of February contin- 
ued the upward swing that began about 
the middle of last December. 

Fat lamb values at the finish of the 
period were generally 35@50 cents 
above the close of January. Closing 
top to shippers stood at $10.85 while 
local packing interests stopped at 
$10.65. This compared favorably with 
a year ago when the top to shippers 
was $9.35 and $9.25 to local interests. 

The popular price on fat lambs dur- 
ing the month was $10.50 and at no 
time did prices vary more than a half 
dollar from that figure. Once during 
the period, prices fell 50 cents, and 
another time top advanced 15@25 
cents. Twice, top values remained un- 
changed for three successive days. 

Feeders in Colorado, Wyoming, and 
western Nebraska sent in the bulk of 
the lambs arriving here during the 
month. A moderate number came from 
nearby commercial feeders. Natives 
were scarce. 

Receipts were the lightest for a Feb- 
ruary here since 1903, amounting to 
115,125 head as against 108,067 last 
month and 136,106 for February of 
last year. 

The general quality of the daily runs 
was usually reported as fair to good. 
Occasional shipments of really choice 
offerings also arrived. The average 
weight of the lambs sold here during 
February was approximately 89 
pounds. Shipments of 95 to 100-pound 
averages were not infrequent and gen- 
erally sold right along with the lighter 
kinds. 

Feeder prices varied only slightly 
during the month, closing top of $9.50 
being identical with that at the end of 
January. Top on one day climbed to 
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$9.80. Local feeders were the best 
buyers, taking out practically all of the 
unfinished stock arriving. Available 
supplies quite often fell below the po- 
tential demand. 


Fat ewes made the sharpest advance 
of any division, gaining 50@75 cents 
to finish with a top of $6.25, the best 
price here since early last May. At all 
times, too, prices were quite satis- 
factory to sellers. Bulk of the supplies 
came from western feed lots. Most of 
the offerings appeared in a well-fin- 
ished condition. Demand from breed- 
ing interests was practically non- 
existent. Lester H. Hartwig 


Denver 


— fairly liberal receipts fed 

lambs advanced 35 to 50 cents in 
February as compared to late January. 
Ewes showed an advance for the month 
of 15 to 25 cents. Since March 1 fat 
lambs have shown another advance of 
around 75 to 85 cents. 


Receipts at Denver for February 
totaled 188,969 head compared to 
295,614 head received in February, 
1936. 


Choice fed Colorado lambs were 
selling up to $10.50 FPR at the open- 
ing of the month, with prices rang- 
ing from this down to $10 for the fair 
lambs. Some fluctuations occurred dur- 
ing the month, with choice lambs up to 
$10.75 freight paid, and at times the 
best sold at $10.35. At the close of the 
month $10.75 was taking best lambs, 
and most of the good ones were selling 
from $10.50 to $10.75. Fair grades 
were selling from $9.75 to $10.25. 
Since March 1 choice fed lambs have 
sold readily at $11.25 to $11.35 freight 
paid. 

Feeder lambs were scarce during the 
month with carlot sales at $9 to $9.25 


and fleshy feeders up to $9.75. Com- 
mon feeders sold down from $8. 


Choice ewes sold at the close of the 
month at $5.75 with fair ewes at $4.50 
to $5.50 and common ewes down to 
$4 and below. 


There is every indication that the 
fat lamb market will remain on a fairly 
high level during the remainder of the 
fed lamb marketing season. The supply 
of lambs in feed lots is not heavy, 
while demand is good and is expected 
to remain so. The wool market is in 
good position with a healthy demand 
and limited supplies, which indicates 
an active inquiry for all fat lambs re- 
maining to come to market during the 
next couple of months. 


The demand for fat lambs at Denver 
was strong during the entire month 
of February. Packers purchased fat 
lambs here for shipment to a wide 
area. During one week of the month 
a total of 72 cars sold at Denver for 
shipment to slaughter points in Mas- 
sachusetts, New York, New Jersey, 
Minnesota, Missouri and Iowa. 


W. N. Fulton 


St. Joseph 


ECEIPTS for February were ap- 

proximately 87,200 compared with 
78,442 in January and 131,647 in Feb- 
ruary last year. Included in the month’s 
total were about 36,000 from Colorado 
feed lots, around 15,650 from the 
Scottsbluff district of Nebraska, 5,500 
from Texas and New Mexico, and 9,000 
from Wyoming, Idaho and Utah. 


The lamb market during the month 
was up and down, the top ranging from 
$10 to $10.85. Compared with a month 
ago values are fully 25 cents higher, 
with the top on the extreme close at 
$10.85, and bulk of sales $10.50@ 
10.65, and a few less desirable kinds 
down to $10.25. Native lambs sold up 
to $10.50 on the close. Fat ewes were 
in good demand throughout the month 
and are fully 50 cents higher, the clos- 
ing top being $6.25 on choice handy- 
weight Nebraskas. Other aged sheep 
show little change for the month, choice 
yearlings being quotable up to $9.50 
or higher, two-year-olds $8.50@8.75, 
and old wethers $6.50@6.75. 

H. H. Madden 














WAGON COVERS 
HORSE BLANKETS 
Anything in Canvas 
Write for Catalog 


SMITH & ADAMS CO: 
225 Edison St. Salt Lake City, Utah 














STORM TIGHT 
HOME COMFORT CAMP 


FOR TRAILER, TRUCK OR WAGON 


High front corners clear brush and rocks 
Wire fly sereens in both ends 


Shipped knocked down—easy to set up. 
Built by 
SIDNEY STEVENS IMPLEMENT CO. 
OGDEN, UTAH 














EAST or WEST 


For Best of Service, Bill to Feed at 
NORTH SALT LAKE. 


Choice of two routes to EASTERN 
MARKETS with fast manifest trains 
at convenient hours. 


Double Daily Fast Service from here 
to LOS ANGELES and SAN FRAN- 
CISCO markets. 


& 


SALT LAKE UNION 
STOCKYARDS 


North Salt Lake 


























To Help You Through 
the Busy Spring Season 


When you need seed or supplies in a hurry, 
if machinery breaks down, when emergencies 
arise, a telephone brings help in a hurry. 


For protection and daily con- 
venience, a telephone pays for 
itself in time and trips saved. 


The Mountain States Tel. & Tel. Company 





























Announcing— 


the Erection of Our New 


WOOL 
Exchange Building 


We are erecting a building at Ogden, Utah, for grading, storing and 


marketing of wool to be ready for this season’s clip. 
CAPACITY 8,000,000 POUNDS 


For information about our Wool Sales Service, write 


MERRION and WILKINS 


OGDEN, UTAH 
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First Intermountain 


Junior Fat Stock Show 
@ Bite premium list for the First An- 
nual Intermountain Junior Fat 
Stock Show has recently been issued. 
The show, which is sponsored by the 
Salt Lake City Chamber of Commerce. 
is to be held at the stock yards at 
North Salt Lake, June 8-10, 1937. 

The show is open only to Future 
Farmers of America and 4-H Club 
members of Utah, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Montana, Nevada, and the western 
slope of Colorado, and entries must 
be received by S. L. Moss, secretary 
of the show, North Salt Lake, not 
later than Saturday, May 15. 

In both sections of the show, cash 
prizes are offered for the best fat 
lamb and best pen of three fat lambs 
of the Hampshire, Suffolk, Southdown, 
and Rambouillet breeds and grade or 
crossbred stock. 

Mr. E. J. Maynard, formerly of 
the Utah State Agricultural College and 
now connected with the Utah-Idaho 
Sugar Company, has been named as 
show manager. Prof. J. I. Thompson, 
livestock specialist of the California 
Polytechnic Institute at San Luis Obis- 
po, California, will be the judge and 
W. H. Adams of Salt Lake City the 
auctioneer. 





Report of Annual Meeting 
of American Corriedale 


Association 
(Continued from page 28) 
ers have formed themselves into state 
or district associations, and have elected 
officers for such associations, their 
presidents shall be considered by the 
Board of Directors of American Cor- 
riedale Association as the official ad- 
visers to the board from such states oF 
districts. Where state or district ass0- 
ciations do not exist, the board shall 
appoint suitable advisers for general 
sections of the United States,” the fol- 
lowing advisers for 1937 were named: 
L. L. Crane, Santa Rosa, California; 
B. F. Creech, Morgantown, West Vit- 
ginia; J. M. Jones, College Statior, 
Texas; R. W. Phillips, McMinnville, 
Oregon; John Tolliver, Fort Collins, 
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Colorado; Stanley Smith, Dubois, 
Idaho; H. D. Mitchell, Cimarron, New 
Mexico; Howard Miller, Kenesaw, 
Nebraska; Carl A. Henkel, Mason 
City, Iowa; M. H. Karker, Barring- 
ton, Illinois; A. C. Gould, Estelline, 
South Dakota. 

The advertising schedule for the as- 
sociation for 1937 was discussed at 
length. By motion duly carried, the fol- 
lowing schedule was adopted: Cali- 
fornia Wool Growers, $35; Sheep 
Breeder, 2 inches per month, $72; 
National Wool Grower, 2 inches per 
month, $48; Southwestern Sheep and 
Goat Raiser, 2 inches per month, $36. 

It was voted to subsidize the Inter- 
national Live Stock Exposition, the 
Pacific International and the National 
Western at Denver to the extent of 
$50 each for special premiums for Cor- 
riedales, All sheep competing for these 
specials must be owned by the exhibi- 
tor, who shall be a member of the 
American Association in good standing 
and whose flock is entirely recorded in 
the American Corriedale Association. 

The secretary was authorized to 
register the sheep of any delinquent 
member of the association upon appli- 
cation and a fee of $25, plus the regu- 
lar registry fees. The $25 fee may be- 
come a part of the registration cost 
upon approval of the Board of Direc- 
tors. Rule 7 as printed in the rules of 
the association was amended so that it 
now reads, “Members shall present 
their lambs for record within the year 
in which they are dropped, with certifi- 
cate showing the sire and dam of each 
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SHEEP FOREMAN WANTED 


To Handle Flock of 500 Ewes on Farm at King Ferry, Cayuga County, 
New York,—half way between Auburn and Ithaca. 
Range-trained man, married, and under 50, preferred. House and part 


of living furnished. 


Farm in populous district, two miles from village with centralized school 
of twelve grades; bus service for school children. 
Necessary hay and grain grown on farm; few hogs and cows kept for 


domestic use. 


Necessary to fill position by April Ist; in writing, give full particulars 


in first letter. 


W. A. CLOSE — King Ferry, New York 


References: Auburn Trust Co., Auburn or First National Bank, Aurora, N. Y. 














LAMB COATS 


Protect Young Lambs from Cold, Rain, Snow and 

Wind—Preserve the Original Mother Warmth— 

Make Them Thriftier and Grow Faster—Save 
Them from Chilling: By Using Our 


LAMB COATS 
Necessary for either rangé or shed lambing. 
Made of durable canvas and lined with part- 
wool blanket. Will last for many seasons and 
change your lamb losses into profits. 
Easy to put on and take off. Made in assorted 
sizes to fit the different sized lambs. 
Order Direct and Save Money. 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY PRICE: 
50 CENTS EACH, DELIVERED 


C. M. ALLEN, Miles City, Mont. 











Marketing Western 
Wools Since 1921 


Pacific 


Wool Growers 


734 N. W. 14th Ave. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Oregon - Washington - 
California - Nevada 


Idaho 










| ized to print a report of the annual 


' Meeting for distribution to the mem- 
) bers. 


| Laramie, Wyoming 


MONTHLY 
INCOME 
TO WIFE 

IF YOU DO 






lamb. If labeled and presented accord- 
ing to the rule, the secretary may ac- 
cept them for record and publication 
upon payment of fifty cents (50 cents) 
each. If not presented within this time 
they shall pay a double registration 
fee, provided, however, that this double 
fee may be waived at the discretion of 
the Board.” 

The secretary-treasurer was author- 
















The meeting adjourned at 5:30 p. m. 


HEBER J. GRANT, President — SALT LAKE CITY 


We Maintain An Agency Office Near You 


Fredric S. Hultz, 
Secretary-Treasurer 











W. S. HANSEN 


Breeder of Registered Rambouillet Sheep 
COLLINSTON, UTAH 
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DOUBLE BAR 
LAW AY Vib! 


REINFORCED | 
R SIZE LAMB. SHEEP 


HOG & CATILE 


ER AMP WORKAT 


ao EAEYT 2nd Bo. SALT LAKE CITY. UTAH 


ATTENTION! 


CUUUUEUREREROORERUUEEUEEUCRERE REET REET 
Ship or deliver your 


SHEEP PELTS 
HIDES - RAW FURS 
and 


WOOL 
to the 
Idaho Hide and 
Tallow Co. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 


Highest market prices and a 
square deal always 


P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 

















yy 158 REGENT STREET « « 
SALT LAKE CIT 
’ SUI SE 





IF YOU HAVE FOR SALE 
OR 
WANT TO PURCHASE 
RAMS, EWES, FAT OR 
FEEDER LAMBS 


Telephone or Write 


ATLAS OLYMPIA COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


P. O. Box 367 Oakdale, California 
Tel. 226F2 - 56F2 














UTAH 





Letterheads 


For National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation Members 
With the Official Association Emblem 
watermarked in the paper. 


Write for Samples and Prices 


PARAGON PRINTING COMPANY 
122 W. 2nd South Salt Lake City, Utah 


LAMBING GROUND FOR 
SALE 


2500 Acres 


Stream Runs through Center. 
Carries 1300 Ewes for 
Lambing Season. 


With or Without Forest Permit. 
W. D. CANDLAND & SONS 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
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WESTERN SADDLE MFG. CO. 
1651 Lasimer Se. Deaver, Cole. . 














©he 
HOTEL UTAH 
Salt Lake City 


Seasoned travelers appreciate 
the reasonable prices, the 
cordial hospitality and up-to- 
date appointments of this 
distinguished hotel. 


——. 
Rooms without bath................ $2.00 per day 
Rooms with bath .............:00 2.50 and up 











The National Wool Grower 


Around the Range 
Country 


(Continued from page 11) 
weather which melted snow appreci- 
ably. Light to moderate precipitation 
occurred, more especially over the 
northern portion. Much of the state’s 
snow cover disappeared, the western 
and southern portions being generally 
bare; and only a thin layer covers the 
northern portion, where some sunny 
areas are bare. Livestock feeding has 
been heavy at times, but feed has been 
ample and animals are mostly in fair 
to good shape. No unusual losses have 
occurred. 

Baker 

Weather conditions during January 
were very hard, but have softened up 
the last two weeks. Some sheepmen 
seem to think feed conditions are fair 
(February 12), but I think they are 
under normal; in fact, I would say 
that general conditions as to loss and 
feed are 25 per cent worse than in the 
previous two years. It has been neces- 
sary to do much more feeding than is 
usual for this time of year. Hay is $7 
a ton in the stack. 

Fully as many ewes are bred to lamb 
this spring as in the previous season 
and about 15 per cent more ewe lambs 
were kept last fall for replacements. 

M. H. Osborne 


UTAH 


Two or three cold snaps sent tem- 
peratures temporarily below zero, but 
most of the month was normal or mild 
in temperature, favoring livestock gen- 
erally. Gradually the snow left the 
southern parts of the state, but snow 
remains over most of the northern por- 
tion. Moderate to full feeding has been 
necessary and livestock have held up 
well, excepting for some few shrinkage 
reports and scattered losses among 
sheep on the range. Feed is ample in 
most places, though supplies are get- 
ting low locally. Precipitation was fre- 
quent, but mostly light, excepting over 
the northwestern portion where it was 
normal or slightly above. 


Fairview 
It is extremely cold (February 26) 
but the snow condition is not bad and 
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the feeding situation is good, with 
about the usual number of sheep get- 
ting supplemental feed. From $6 to $7 
is the price range on alfalfa hay in the 
stack. 

About the same number of ewes were 
bred to lamb this spring as a year ago, 
but I believe winter losses have been 
somewhat heavier than in 1936. 

Money can be borrowed at 7 per 
cent from local banks, but the interest 
rate is less at the livestock loan com- 
panies in Salt Lake. 

Supplies are much higher than they 
were a year ago. 

Peter Sundwall 


COLORADO 


Temperature conditions were large- 
ly favorable, without much severely 
cold weather. Light to moderate pre- 
cipitation occurred, being heaviest over 
the western portion, and quite inade- 
quate over the eastern portion. The 
lower range country west of the Divide 
carried snow through the month, grow- 
ing thinner toward the month’s end. 
Heavy feeding for many weeks in that 
region has depleted feed supplies mate- 
rially. The eastern portion has been 
largely bare, especially the extreme 
east and southeast where dust has con- 
tinued to fill the air to the detriment 
of all interests. Livestock have done 
fairly well nearly everywhere. 


Collbran 

The ground is still snow crusted and 
most of the sheep are in feed lots 
(February 26). Range conditions are 
better than they were a year ago, but 
not up to the standard of some years 
back. A larger number of range sheep 
have had to be fed this winter than is 
usual; hay is $8 and $9 a ton in the 
stack. 

I believe a few more ewes were bred 
in this district than in the previous 
season; winter losses are about the 
same as last year. 

We are paying more for supplies 
than last winter. Money is costing us 
8 per cent, and I believe the banks are 
loaning more money to sheepmen. 

A. J. McKee 


NEW MEXICO 
Abnormally dry weather prevailed, 
with very little rain or snow in eastern 
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Champion Rambouillet Ram at the Fort 

Worth Centennial, Dallas Centennial, Amer- 

ican Royal, Chicago International (1936) 
and Denver Stock Show (1937). 


KING BROS. CO. 


Breeders of 


RAMBOUILLET AND 
CORRIEDALE SHEEP 


Laramie, Wyoming 





—ATTENTION SHEEPMEN— 


Heavy Horse Hobbles 
Sheep Bells with Straps............ 





$2.15 Pr. 
-- $1.00 Ser 
J. W. JENKINS & SONS 


428 South State St. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Harness and Saddle Repairing 











We Offer 
For the 1937 Trade 
2000 RAMBOUILLET AND 
CORRIEDALE RAMS 


Also Ewes of Both Breeds 
SOLD SINGLY OR IN CAR LOTS 


Champion Corriedale Ram at the 1936 
icago International, 


BLANKETS 
BATTI NG-ROBES 


and Colonial Coveriets. Made from your own wool. 
ge direct if P have = a. 3 ——— fl “reationg 
Priced reasonable... 


FREE BLANKETS 


To our customers each month . . 
WEST UNITY WOOLEN MILLS sy A ped —4 
WEST UNITY, OHIO 








“DUKE” 
Undefeated Champion 


MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 








JOHN K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM 


Stud Rams, Range Rams, and Ewes, Single or Car Lots 
Prices That Will Suit the Purchaser 


JOHN K. MADSEN 


Our Improved 
Rambouillets 


Will Always Increase 
Your Flocks and 
Profits. 


Our rams and ewes are out- 
standing. They are large, smooth, 
blocky, and have a fine long 
staple fleece—the kind we all 
are striving for. 


PHONE 174 
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American Corriedale Assn. 


The best breed for combined lamb 
and wool production. 

Association organized in 1915. Membership 
fee $10. Registration fee 50 cents. 
President, Herbert T. Blood, Denver, Colo. ; 
Vice President, L. L. Crane, Santa Rosa, 
Calif.; Director, J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo. ; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Fredrick S. Hultz, 1007 
Sheridan St., Laramie, Wyoming. 


Advisory 


Morgantown, W. Va. 


Fort Collins, Colorado 

R. W. McMinnville, Oregon 

a Smith Dubois, Idaho 

Mitchell.......... ....Cimarron, New Mexico 

Howard Miller... Kenesaw, Nebraska 

on? Hi Mason City, Iowa 

H. ime wanna Barrington, Illinois 

_ & Gould_.................Estelline, South Dakota 
For Booklet Address the Secretary 























SUFFOLKS 


A very hardy, prolific breed. The ewes are 
heavy milkers and the lambs grow very rapidly, 


being easy feeders. Excellent for cross-breeding. 


For literature and list of breeders near you, write 


NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
Pure Bred Live Stock Records Bldg. 
Union Stock Yards 


Chicago, Ill. 











The American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders’ Association 


(Incorporated in 1919 under laws 
of Ohio) 
Organized in 1889 
Over 350,000 Rambouillets Now 


on Record 
Membership Fee $10.00 


American Rambouillets are dual 
purpose sheep, producing an ex- 
cellent quality of both wool and 
mutton. 


In addition to playing a most 
important part in the sheep indus- 
try of the United States, they 
have been exported to nearly 
every country in the world. 


President— 
W. D. Candland, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


Vice-President— 


J. B. Webb, Route 6, Box 322, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


Secretary-Treasurer— 
Mrs. Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, 
Ohio 


Directors 
Arlington, Ohio 
Crawford, Nebr. 
Ozona, Texas 
Collinston, Utah 
Joseph H. King Laramie, Wyo. 
Frank Bullard. Woodland, Calif. 


For history of the breed, list of 
members, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., 
address the Secretary. 


and southern portions, and not enough 
over the northwestern portion. Mild or 
normal temperatures prevailed, with 
only a few short periods of tempera- 
tures below normal. Range conditions 
are rather serious over the eastern por- 
tion, where bad dust storms have pre- 
vailed. Where moisture is available, 
vegetation is somewhat ahead of nor- 
mal development. Livestock are only 
fair, and heavy feeding has been neces- 
sary. 
Vaughn 

Weather and feed conditions (Feb- 
ruary 18) are normal, just about as 
they have been in the last two years. 
Not so many sheep are being fed; 
alfalfa hay is $15 to $16 a ton. 

The ewe bands are about the same 
size as last year and the usual number 
of ewe lambs were held over last fall 
for breeding purposes. 

There are no private hunters or gov- 
ernment men at work in this section 
and coyotes are increasing quite notice- 
ably. 

Eugenio Perez 
Tinnie 

Weather and feed conditions are o. 
k. (February 6), about the same as in 
the previous two or three years. I 
have not done any feeding yet. Alfalfa 
hay is $16 a ton in the stack. 

Sheepmen kept about the same num- 
ber of ewe lambs last fall for their 
flocks and so far as I know the usual 
number of ewes were bred to lamb 
this spring. 

Coyotes are more numerous. 

Wool growers are paying 5 per cent 
for borrowed money; bankers seem 
more willing to loan to sheepmen than 
formerly. 

L. Pacheco 


ARIZONA 


Occasional rains occurred over the 
lower portions with snow at higher 
elevations, giving a fairly good supply 
of ground moisture in most sections, 
while the northwestern portion was 
generally under snow. Temperatures 
have been mostly mild. Farming and 
seeding are progressing in the south- 
west. Livestock have generally been in 
satisfactory condition, except for some 
sheep losses due to deep snow over the 
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THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 


Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. Suffolk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age, 

President—Floyd T. Fox, Silverton, Oregon 

Vice-President—George Spencer, Payson, Utah 

Vice-President—S. S. Brown, Moscow, Idaho 

Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
Idaho 

Directors — R. Thomas, Duchesne, Utah; 
George B. Mann, Woods Cross, Utah; 
S. P. Neilson, Nephi, Utah. 


For History of the Breed, List of Members, 
Pedigree Blanks, Etc., Address the Secretary, 














MERINO SHEEP 
Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness 
Write fer Booklet and List of Breeders 

THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 
GOWDY WILLIAMSON, Secretary 

XENIA, OHIO 











CORRIEDALES 

The Corriedale is a breed made to order for the 
ideal combination of wool production and mutton 
carcass. It is adaptable to all conditions. Fot 
greater profits, breed Corriedales. Write us fot 
literature and list of breeders. 

NATIONAL CORRIEDALE SHEEP ASSN. 

Pure Bred Live Stock Record Bldg. 

Union Stock Yards Chicago, IL 











THEY MUST BE SHROPSHIRES 


If you want Even-Weight 
Market-Toppers 


In Your Lamb Crop 


Let us assist you in buying or selling 
at no extra cost to you 


The Farmer’s Dual-Purpose Sheep 


AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASS'N. 


P. A. Anderson, Pres., J. M- Wade, Sec’y-Treaa 
LAFAYETTE, IND. 
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HAMPSHIRES. 


The Hardy, Husky, Handsome 
Sheep. Raise Them for Mut- 
ton and Profit. Market 
Lambs in 100 Days. 


For hardiness of constitution, 
strength and vigor of lambs, quick 
development and fitness for market, 
the Hampshire stands at the top. 

Illustrated booklet and breeders’ 
list on request. 


WRITE 
American Hampshire Sheep 


Association 


72 WOODLAND AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 
Helen Tyler Belote, Secretary 


Frank Brown, President Carlton, Oregon 
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country north of the Grand Canyon, 
which were beyond the reach of traf- 
fic with feed supplies. 


Somerton 

Feed on the range is making slow 
growth (February 26) on account of 
the continued cold weather. More sheep 
have had to be fed this year than is 
usual, and hay is costing from $15 to 
$18 a ton. Winter losses have been 
average. 

We are paying about 20 per cent 
more for supplies than in 1936; wages 
have also advanced. 

There does not seem to be any tend- 
ency on the part of local bankers to in- 
crease their loans to sheepmen. Wool 
growers are paying 5 per cent interest 
on borrowed money. 

R. Koonegay 


WESTERN TEXAS 


Several cold periods occurred, with 
temperatures well below normal; but 
much of the month was quite mild and 
pleasant. There were, however, no im- 
portant storms, and the only rain was 
a very few small amounts in the last 
week, being quite inadequate for im- 
mediate needs. Dusty atmosphere pre- 
vailed much of the time, due to the ex- 
treme dryness and to the prevailing 
winds. Livestock are in only fair to 
good condition as a rule, as forage has 
been below normal. 


Mt. Sharp 

Many sheep and goats have died here 
since last fall on account of too much 
tain. Now (February 1) we are hav- 
ing a lot of cold weather and having to 
do more feeding than is customary. 

More ewe lambs were kept over by 
sheepmen in this section last fall than 
in the previous year. I think the num- 
ber of ewes bred to lamb this season is 
about the same as a year ago. 

Some 1937 wool, both fine and cross- 
bred, was contracted during January at 
34 cents a pound. 

August Rakowitz 


Brady 
The weather is mild (February 27) 
with not much moisture; range is good. 
Generally, conditions during the month 
were better than in 1936. A smaller 
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COMMERCIAL 
CAMP WAGONS AND TENTS 
Ahlander Mfg. Co., Provo, Utah............................... 85 
Smith & Adams, 225 Edison St., Salt 
Lake City, Utah 
Sidney Stevens Implement Co., Ogden, “Utah 
EAR TAGS, BRANDS, ETC, 
C. M. Allen, Miles City, Mont. (Lamb oe 
O. M. Franklin Blackleg Serum Co 
J. E. Gibbs, Rock River, Wyo. (Lamb Heaters 
and Wild Animal Scaraways) 
Intermountain Stamp Works, Salt Lake City, Utah 
J. W. Jenkins & Sons, 428 So. State St., Salt 
Lake City, Utah (Sheep Bells) 
Minehart Traylor Co., 2500 Walnut St., 
Denver, Colo. 








py 
Salt Lake Stamp Co., Salt Lake City, Utah............ 85 
FEEDS 


San Francisco... 
HIDES AND FUR 
Colorado Animal By-Products Co., Salt Lake City 3 
Greenband Hide & Fur Co., Ogden, Utah. 34 
Idaho Hide & Tallow Co., Twin Falls, Idaho. 
J. W. Summerhays & Sons Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah, P. O. 5 
LAND 
W. D. Candland & Sons, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Atlas Olympia Co., Oakdale, Calif............................. 
Beneficial Life Insurance Co., Salt Lake City 
W. A. Close, King Ferry, N. Y. (Foreman Wanted) 35 
Mrs. x, Dill, 512 Cheney St., Reno, Nevada 
“Sheep Hygiene’) ... sah alaidaias 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, “Utah... 
Mountain States Tel. & Tel. Co seal 
Paragon Printing Co., Salt Lake City, Utah... 
Salt Lake Engraving Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
PACKERS 


Sperry Flour Co., 


Armour & 
Swift & 





SADDLES AND HARNESS 
Western Saddle Mfg. Co., 1651 Larimer St., 
Denver, Colorado ....... seat 
SHEARING MACHINERY 
——_ Flexible Shaft Co. (Western O‘fice, 
224 Ss. W. co Salt Lake City)...................... 2 
TOCK YARDS 
Chicago Union Steek Eee 
Denver Union Stock Yards...................... ....-Cover 
Kansas City Stock Yards BREE, 
Omaha Union Stock Yards... 
Salt Lake Union Stock Yar 


WwooL 

Colorado Animal By-Products Co., 
The Elliott Wool Pullery, Ltd., 

Salt Lake City, Utah...................... Set 
Greenband Hide & Fur Co., Ogden, Utsah................ 
Idaho Hide & Tallow Co., Twin Falls, Idaho 
Merrion & Wilkins, Ogden, Utah . oe 
Pacific Wool Growers, Portland, Oregon.................. 
Utah Woolen Mills, 24 Richards St., Salt 

Lake City, Utah... 
Utah Wool Scouring Co., . “203 Atlas Bldg., 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
West Unity Woolen Mills, 132 beamagh St., 

West Unity, Ohio ............ 


Salt Lake City 35 


SHEEP 

W. S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah 
King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyo. 
J. K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, 

BREED ASSOCIATIONS 
American and Delaine Merino, Xenia, 
American Corriedale, Laramie, 
American Hampshire, Detroit, Mich................. “ 
American Rambouillet, Marysville, Ohio.................... 
American Shropshire, Lafayette, Indiana.. 
American Suffolk, Moscow, 
National Corriedale, Union Stock Yards, 
National Suffolk, Union Stock Yards, 


Oh‘o 


Chicago....4 
Chicago.......... 4 
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SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Horlacher & Hammond's Sheep..$2.00 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep 
and Wool 
Sampson’s Range and 
Pasture Management 
Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry 
on Range and Pasture 
Sampson’s Native American 
Forage Plants 
Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding 
Gilfillan’s Sheep 


For Sale By 


National Wool Growers Assn. 


509 McCornick Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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number of sheep are getting supple- 
mental feed. We do not raise alfalfa 
here, but use quite a bit of grain sor- 
ghum. 

I believe there has been an increase 
in the size of the ewe flocks of this 
section since last year, with practically 
no winter loss registered against them. 

The rate of interest which sheepmen 
are paying here ranges from 4 to 8 per 
cent; it is a little easier to get money 
from the regular banks now than it has 
been. 

Mrs. J. Ervin Renfro 


Fewer este Reported 
for Late Winter Market 


AMB prices probably will advance 

somewhat during the next three 
months because of reduced supplies 
and improved demand for dressed 
lambs, according to the summary of 
the sheep and lamb situation issued by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
on February 20. 

The advance in lamb prices in late 
December and early January was main- 
tained fairly well through early Feb- 
ruary. The inspected slaughter of sheep 
and lambs in January was the largést 
on record for that month. 

The number of sheep and lambs on 
feed January 1, 1937, was slightly 
smaller than a year earlier. In view of 
this fact and the large supply marketed 
in January, the Bureau believes the 
number of sheep and lambs slaughtered 
will decrease seasonally from now on 
until about the first of May and will 
be smaller than a year ago. 

Marketings of new crop lambs from 
California probably will be later than 
usual this year because of unfavorable 
weather and feeding conditions. It is 
probable, however, that there will be a 
large market movement of grass-fat 
yearlings from Texas during April and 
May. 

Although the number of sheep and 
lambs on feed at the beginning of the 
year was slightly under that of a year 
ago, the number of stock sheep was 
larger. This was the result of the much 
larger number of stock sheep in Texas. 
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Armour... 


Represents the Producer 





The Branch House System 


© Armour and Company maintains more 
than 300 Branch Houses throughout the 
country. They are located in the areas 
where the greatest amount of meat is sold. 
They represent a definite Armour service 
to you, because they resell your products 
to the broadest possible market. Each 
branch house is equipped to efficiently 
stock and sell all types of Armour items. 
They are also the headquarters of 
Armour’s sales organization. To them the 
country’s meat dealers : 
come to select all the Frnt urN 
items for America’s 

dinner tables. 


The branch house system provides a na- 
tional market forthe meat and dairy prod- 
ucts of your farms. This service is one 
of many which make Armour and Com- 
pany an important ally of the producer. 


President 


Star Bacon .. . one of the high quality forms in which 
Armour sells your livestock to the consumer. 


ARMOUR 4N> COMPANY 





























